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RANTOUL GENEALOGY, &e. 


In the Register of Marriages, Births and | 
Baptisms for the Parish of Cleish, County of | 
Kinross, Fifeshire, in the North of Scotland, 
it is recorded that ‘‘ Robert Rintoul, the 
younger, born at Kelty in this Parish, and 
Christian Millar of the Parish of Kinglassie, 
were married December 24th A. D. 1742.” 

This Robert Rintoul, described as the youn- 
ger, from which we may infer that his father 
bore the same name, had a brother, who died 
at the Cape of Good Hope on his return from 
China, about A D. 1773 ; a brother who| 
preached at Elgin, North Britain, A. D. 1770-| 
75; two sisters who resided with the latter at | 
Elgin; a sister who married in Edinburgh, and 
a brother William, married to Ann Brown a- 
bout A. D. 1740 at Kelty Bridge End, whose 
eleven children are registered in Cleish, and 
amongst them Robert, afterwards the Rev., | 
who preached in the Parish of Bally Kelly, | 
County of Londonderry, North of L[reland, 
for many years. 

Robert Rintoul, the younger, as above, had | 


(21) 





1863. 


August, 





/at least seven children. I name them in the 
| order of their probable seniority. They were 
Margaret, Elizabeth, Jeanie, probably bap- 
tised and registered in the Parish of Beath 
adjoining Cleish, before 1740; Robert, born 
January 1753; William, born September 
1754; Helen, born 1756, and David, born 
1759. 

Of these seven children, either Margaret 
or Elizabeth was the mother of a daughter, 
who married one Veitch, and these last were 
the parents of Miss Mary Veitch lately resi- 
dent (A. D. 1856-8,) at Linlithgow, Scot- 
land. 

Jeanie married Robert Smith of Edinburgh. 

Robert emigrated to America in 1769. 

William died in London, March 9, 1823. 
He was captured in 1776 by an American 
Privateer and brought to Newburyport, Mass. 
From that place he communicated with his 
brother Robert, then living in Salem, and was 
permitted to remain in Salem with his broth- 


jer’s family until exchanged, when he re- 


turned to England. He left four children, 
Robert William, Sarah Sinclair, Mary, and 
Christian. 

Helen died unmarried, Dec. 13, 1835. 





David was killed in action in a British Ship 
of War. 

Robert Rintoul, Rentoul or Rantoul, for 
he seems to have written his name variously 
at different times, was the first and only im- 
migrant to this country bearing our name, of 
whom we have any knowledge. Leaving to 
those learned in the Celtic and Gaelic roots 
the discussion of the probable difference in 
sound involved in the use of these three vow- 
els, it is clear that the transition is an easy 
one in writing, from the vowel ‘‘i”’ to the 
vowel ‘‘e”’ and from this last to the vowel 
” T have his signature attached to a let- 
ter written during the last year of his life, 
1783, in which the vowel will pass either for 
“oe” oF “a. 


ae a. 


” 


Soon after his arrival in America, however, 
as it appears from the following, kindly shown 
me by Mr. Matthew A. Stickney of Salem, he 


used still another vowel. 


Sauem, Deer. 27, 1769. 
Reed. of Richd. Derby Seven Pounds 14 
L. M. fora Hd. Molasses sold him, Gagd. 
106 Gall. 


£7: 1: 4. Rosert Rintovt. 


I have authority for saying that his cousin 
Robert, who went into Ireland, together with 
children of the latter, lately living in the 
Parish of Bally Kelly, County of Londonder- 
ry, viz: 

William, Captain 52nd Infantry ; 

James, Lieut. Londonderry Militia; 

Solomon, Yeoman; 
all spelled the name Rantoul. On the 
other hand I have authority for saying that 
there is a little place called Rintoul, in the 
Braes of Kinross, where lived, not long ago, 
one Robert Rintoul; and I find in the Living 
Age for June, 1858, an article taken from 
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the London Daily News, noticing the death 
of Robert S. Rintoul, born in the North of 
Scotland, who removed to London, and estab- 
lished there and edited for thirty years the 
“Spectator’’ Newspaper. 


The Rev. William Rintoul, of Montreal, 
died Sept 13, 1851, at Trois Pistoles, below 
Quebec. He left a son Robert. I learn from 
the ‘*Toronto Record,’ a journal edited by him 
for some years, that he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and came to Toronto in 1831, 
where he remained preaching and filling the 
Hebrew Professorship in Knox College, until 
called away, shortly before his death, to St. 
Gabriel street Church, Montreal. He was a na- 
tive of Tulliallan or Kincardine in Clackman- 
nanshire, North of Scotland. 


The names Robert and William may be so 
common in Scotland as to make it unsafe to 
infer relationship with these Rintouls from 
their bearing them, but the locality of their ori- 
gin helps the argument a little. I find in 
‘*Burke’s General Armory” no name at all 
like mine except that of a Scotch family of 
Rintoul. The practice of spelling the name 
Rantoul, has been uniform for many years in 
this country, and I suppose that the discussion 
of authorities or precedents in other countries 
must now be considered as rather curious than 
useful. 


Robert, the first settler in America, born 
in Fifeshire, Scotland, Jan. 1753, reached 
Boston in 1769, and at once came to Salem, 
where he boarded for a time with Jonathan 
Archer at the head of Long (now Union) 
Wharf. This Mr. Archer taught navigation, 
and was known as ‘‘ long Jonathan,’’ to dis- 
tinguish him from others of the name. In 
tax bills of 1776 and 1777 he is designated 


as ‘Captain Rintoul.’’ He was master of 























































Sehooners Caty and Hope, owned by William | 
Orne, Nathaniel Sparhawk & William Gray ; | 
also of Brigs Hopewell. Phoenix and Defence, | 
owned by William Gray, Benj. West, Theo- | 
dore Lyman and others ; and in 1782 of the 
Ship [ris, owned by William Gray. In her 
he sailed from Salem, (leaving his family in | 
the Elkins House on Essex St., 
moved to make way for the New Bentley 


School House,) for the York River in Vir- graduated at Harvard College in the class of 
ginia, and thence, March 4, 1783, for Nantz | 


| Elizabeth, 


in France ; but the Iris never was heard from 
after leaving York River. A gale of wind on | 
our coast was chronicled March 20, 1783. 

He had married in Salem, Nov. 3, 1773, 
Mary, daughter of Andrew and Mary (Lam- 
bert) Preston or Presson, and left three chil- 
dren, viz: 

Robert, born Noy. 23, 1778, died Oct. 24, 
1858. 

Samuel, born July 10, 1781, 
boa, Spain, April 22, 1802. 

Polly, born July 22, 1783, married An- 
drew Peabody of Beverly, May, 1808, died 
Nov. 15, 1836, leaving two children, Andrew 


died at Bil- 


Preston, Plummer Professor at Cambridge, 
and Mary Rantoul, married to John P. Ly- 
man of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Robert established himself as an apotheca- 
ry, in Boverly, June 18, 1796, after an ap- 
prenticeship with Drs. Wm. Stearns and Jo- 
seph Osgood of Salem. He married, June 
4, 1801, Joanna, daughter of John and Eliz- 
abeth (Herrick) Lovett, of Beverly. 

Their children were Joanna Lovett, born 
Jan 13, 1803, married Wm. Endicott, Sept. 
26, 1824, died June 26, 1863 at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Robert, born August 18, 1805, 
Washington D. C., August 7, 1852. 

Mary Elizabeth, born August 14, 1809, 
died August 14, 1821. 


died at 
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recently re- | 


Samuel, born March 23, 1813, died Dec. 


9, 1831. Class of 1832, Harvard College. 
Charlotte, born Jan. 9, 1816, died Dee. 
2, 1839. 


Elizabeth Augusta Lovett, born April 2 
1819, died May 23, 1837. 

Hannah Lovett, born June 17, 1821. 

Robert, last named and known as Junior, 
was born at Beverly, August 13, 1805, was 
1826, and married, August 3, 1831, Jane 
daughter of Peter and Deborah 

| (Gage) Woodbury of Beverly. He died at 
iW ashington, D. C., August 7, 1852. 
| Their children are: 
| Robert Samuel, born June 2, 1832. 
| Charles William, born April 24, 1839. 
| ceannsnarinisiibin 

I comply with the kind invitation of Dr. 
Wheatland to print what I know of my ances- 
try, bearing the name of Rantoul, as much, 
perhaps, in the hope of eliciting new facts as 
with the expectation of communicating valu- 
able or entertaining information to others. 
From the necessary incompleteness of the 
statement, covering evea the short period 
through which my researches have been pur- 
sued, I have preferred to give it a narrative 
rather than a tabular form. I shall, of course, 
be grateful for information from any source, 
which shall enable me to make this branch of 
my genealogy complete and systematic. 

I have also prepared, at the request of Dr. 
Wheatland, some extracts from my grand-fath- 
er’s reminiscences of himself and his times, 
written out by him between A. D. 1848 and his 
death in 1858, which seemed to me to pos- 
sess more or less of general and historic inter- 


est. 
ROBERT 8S. RANTOUL. 


Sarem, July 10, 18638. 
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His Curipnoop. 

The house in which | was born (Nov. 23d 
1778) stood on Essex Street directly oppo- 
site the East Meeting House. It belonged 
to the Elkins Family: my father occupied 
the Eastern half, while the Western part 
was occupied by the widow Elkins. Her 
son, Henry Elkins, was a Judge of the Court 
of Sessions for Essex County and Naval Offi- 
cer of the Port of Salem. Among my first 
recollections is the kindnees of a negro wo- 
man, named Ancilla, who lived with Mrs. 
Elkins. To this circumstance I attribute 
the kindly feeling toward the African race 
which I have always entertained. 

Rev. James Diman baptised me in the 
East Meeting House. He was born Nov. 
29th, 1707, and was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1730, and settled over the East 
Society in May, 1737. William Bentley 
was ordained as his colleague, Sept. 24th, 
1783. Mr. Bentley boarded with Mrs. El- 
kins, and the council at his ordination were 
entertained at her house. I remember that 
it was thought desirable to have me away 
from home on that occasion, and | was sent 
down to my great-uncle’s, Joseph Lambert’s 
house at the Eastern corner of Becket and 
Essex Streets, where | partook of the liberal 
entertainment at that time generally made 
on the day of the ordination of a minister. 
Wm. Bentley was the first minister in Salem 
who publicly discarded the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Lord Cornwallis capitulated on the 17th 
October, 1781, and his army was surrender- 
ed on the 19th. On receipt of the intelli- 
gence of this great event of the Revolutiona- 
ry War at Salem, there were public demon- 
strations of joy, and although I had not then 
attained to three years of age, | remember that 





a cannon was fired in Pleasant Street near 
its entrance into Essex, and that | stood in 
a Chair before a chamber window in my 
grand-father’s house (Andrew Preston’s) 
facing Pleasant Street, to see it fired. On 
the news of a peace being concluded between 
Great Britian and the United States in 1783, 
I remember that i was standing at the door 
of a little shop attached to the Western end 
of Mrs. Elkins’s house, by the side of my 
mother who was trafficking with a country- 
man on horse-back for a quarter of meat; 
that suddenly many persons came rushing 
down the street crying aloud, ‘Peace! 
Peace!’ and that the first of them who 
reached the door of the East Meeting House, 
directly opposite where I was standing, rush- 
ed in and began to ring the bell, while the 
others continued the cry of “ Peace! Peace!” 


Poverty and pecuniary distress followed 
the war of the Revolution, in the country 
generally, and particularly in Salem and oth- 
er seaports; Commercial Business revived 
about 1788-9, and Salem was visited with 
great prosperity from the Kast India Trade, 
soon after that time. 


~ 


Just before my father sailed on his last 
voyage (1782) he made arrangements for 
building a dwelling house. The lot of land, © 
which he bought of John and Martha Brown 
of Boston, and Timothy and Eunice Fitch of 
Medford, is on the main St., now Essex St., 
and on the Westerly corner of Central St. in 
Salem. The deed was acknowledged before 
Edmund Quincey, at Boston, Decr. 5, 1782. 
The price paid was £850, equal to $2833. 
33 for about twenty poles of land, say 50ft. 
on Essex St. and 120ft. on Central St. 
This price shows a state of prosperity in Sa- 
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lem at the very conclusion of the Revolution- | chins, who were arrayed in seats over the 
ary War. Ina few years afterwards, there| whole floor. To remedy this, she kept at 
was a great decline, and after the adoption | her side a cane-pole, of sufficient length to 
of the United States Constitution, and the | reach the furthest boy in the room, and when 
commencement of the Wars of the French | any one was seen by her indulging in what 
Revolution, another revival of prosperity. | was inconsistent with her views of propriety, 
On the 3d of November 180+, this same) he was sure to be reminded of her displeas- 
piece of land was sold to William Shepard | ure by a good rap from the cane-pole. Oth- 
Gray and Benj. Herbert Hathorne (lssex | er modes of punishment used by her were to 
Deeds, Book 175, Leaf 10%) for $8500, just ! call the delinquent to her side and tie him 
three times the cost of it. Gray and Hath- | to her chair with a piece of yarn, or pin his 
orne built a brick block of stores and houses | clothes tohers. With the use of these means 
upon it. My father intended, had he re-|the school was well governed and I was 
turned from this voyage, to build a dwelling | taught to read, and instructed in the West- 
house on this land, and had contracted, De- | minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, which 
cember 20, 1782, with Eleazer Lindsey for|was contained in the New England Primer. 
the rocks for a cellar 40ft. square by 6 1-2ft. | If I acquired but little book learning at this 
deep, at “£52, one half in advance, and £3. |dame’s school, I was taught obedience and 





18s., given in advance for drink.” 
wt oe) 2 9 2 

At about four years of age, I was sent to 
School to Ma’am Babbidge, (Susannah, great 
grandmother of the Rev. Chas. Babbidge, who 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1823, 
and afterward settled at Pepperell in this 
State.) She kept a school for about fifty 
years and is said to have picked berries on 
Salem Common. This good lady was very 
corpulent and well advanced in years when 
1 went to her school. She used to sit in an 
arm chair in front of her window on the Kast 
erly side of the house, and near the side of 
a great open fire place. The house is now 
standing, but so much altered in its extern- 
al appearance that the good lady, were she 
to come back, probably would not know it. 
It is situated on the Northerly side of Essex 
St. nearly opposite and a little below the en- 
trance to Union St. She was so large that 
she could not easily perambulate her school- 
room, to apply her correcting hand to the ur- 





reverence for age and for rank. A daughter, 
Miss Lydia, in another room, kept a higher 
school for young Misses only. 

In April, 1785, when I was about seven 
years of age, I left Ma‘am Babbidge’s school 
and went to Master Watson’s school to learn 
to write, and to attend to other branches of 
study. ‘This school was kept at the wester- 
ly corner of Union and Essex Streets, in a 
one story wooden building with a very sharp 
roof; which building gave place to the brick 
block now occupying that spot. Here I be. 
came associated with larger boys and began 
to partake of the rough and tumble of life. 

In the athletic recreations which required 
organization and leaders, the Crowninshields 
were generally put forward. They were the 
representatives of the most distinguished 
family in the eastern section of the town, 
commonly called Wapping,” and extend- 
ing as far up, and perhaps somewhat furth- 
er than the westerly side of the Common or 
to 8’t Peter Street. The next division, and 
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that which was esteemed the most aristo- 


lof learning English Grammar, were east 


cratic, was called “St. James's,” and above to go to the Latin school, then kept at the 


this was “Knockers’ Hole.” The Crown- 
inshield boys were Benjamin W., afterwards 
Secretary of the Navy; Richard, who be- 
came a manufacturer; and Edward, who died 
young. At one time there were several 
pitched battles between the Wapping boys, 
in line on the Common, and the Knockers’ 
Hole boys, in another line, under their re- 
spective leaders. ‘These battles were fought 
with stones and other missiles, neither par- 
ty gaining victory. The St. James’s boys 
were considered as too effeminate to engage 
in such sports. 

I went to Master Watson’s school until 
Nov., 1785. At that time the Town School 
in the East School House began, and Mas- 
ter Watson was made instructor. This was 
the first Public School House in the eastern 
section of the town. It stood on the South 
Western corner of the Common, and was sub- 
sequently removed further east and placed 
upon East Street where it stood for many 
years, altered and enlarged by the addition 
of a porch, in striking contrast with our mod- 
ern school structures. 

Master Watson kept the town school but 
a short time, when he resumed his private 


school, and Kev. Wm. Bentley, minister of 
the East Society, took temporary charge of 
I continued at the town school, with a 


it. 


few short intervals, until 1791, when John 


Southwick, who had been an assistant in the 
town school under Master Lang, set up a 
private school and! was taken from the 
Reading, Spell- 
ing, Writing and Arithmetic were the only 


town school and sent to his. 


branches attended to at the town school. 
During the latter part of my attendance there 


so many of the scholars as were desirous 


bottom of what is now Washington St. on 
the margin of the North River, on two or 
three half days in each week. I was accord- 
ingly furnished with Perry’s Dictionary, 
containing his Grammar, and sent to the 
Latin School. It was taught by Thomas 
Bancroft, who was afterwards Clerk of the 
Courts for this County, and whose son, Thom- 
as I. Bancroft, died in possession of a farm 
in Beverly, which has been in the hands of 
John Hale, the first minister of Beverly, and 
of his descendants, from the time of his set- 
tlement. Thomas P. Bancroft’s mother was 
a descendant of Rev. John Hale. 

When Gen. Washington visited Salem in 
1789, the boys of all the town schools (there 
was then no provision for the instruction of 
girls at the public expense) were paraded on 
each side of Essex, above Washington St., 
todo honor to his reception. 1 went with 
the Latin School, which was led by John 
Pickering, son of Col. Timothy Pickering, 
he being the first scholar in the school. I 
then saw Gen. Washington and again on the 
next day when he left town. William Nor- 
they, a Quaker and Chairman of the Select- 
men, when the President was presented to 
him, without removing his hat, took the 
President by the hand and said; “ Friend 
Washington, we are glad to see thee, and in 
behalf of the inhabitants, bid thee a hearty 
| welcome to Salem.” A little more than 130 
| years before that time the Quakers were per- 
secuted and suffered many cruelties in Sa- 
lem on account of their peculiarities. Then 
one of their number had the honor of leading 
in the reception of the First President of 
the United States. I can well remember 
the pride | took in my humble part in the 
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public proceedings of the day. There was a 
great degree of enthusiasm pervading all 
ages and classes of people in Salem. It 
would be difficult to arouse such an univer- 
sal feeling of joy upon any occasion at this 
time. 

On the next day after his arrival, Wash- 
ington rode on horseback down the Main St. 
as faras Pleasant St. and there turned to go 
to Beverly and see the new Cotton Factory 
just put in operation. On his turning the 
corner I hada full view of him. 
about eleven years of age. 


I was 


The Cotton Factory was in upper Beverly 
about two miles from Essex Bridge. ‘The 
building was of brick. The spinning was 
with jennies, which, with a considerable 
number of spindles, were moved by hand. 
This building was ultimately destroyed by 
fire, and the bricks remaining were used in 
the construction of the first Meeting House 
at Beverly Farms, which has since been re- 
placed by a larger and more commodious 
wooden structure. This Cotton Factory was 
the first incorporated in Massachusetts. 


a] 


Master Lang, who was a silver-smith by 
trade, taught the town school for most of the 
time while | attended it, after Mr. Bentley’s 
term. He had several efficient assistants; 
among them Jonathan Snelling, afterward 
an instructor in the Boston Public Schools 
for many years. | Note. At thedate of his 
death, in 1848, J. S. taught penmanship at 
the Boston Latin Schcol. He was then 
about eighty years old, discarded steel and 
all other pens save those which he made 
from the goose quill, and was the last man 
I remember, who wore powder. R. S. R.] 





At the dedication of the New Brick (Phil- 
lips) School-house bounding on the Common 
and Essex St., March 1, 1842, Mr. Snell- 
ing was present and remembered me as one 
of his scholars. Wehad never met from the 
time of his leaving the Salem town school. 
He remembered Robert Stone and one or two 
others who attended the East School at the 
same time with me. 

I went to John Southwick’s private school 
for about one year, and during that period at- 
tended to many branches of school learning 
with assiduity. Southwick was a Quaker. 
He was a very successful teacher for many 
years after | left his school, and afterwards 
a representative of Salem in the General 
Court. At his school | attended to Geome- 
try, ‘Trigonometry, Book-keeping, English 
Grammar and other usual studies. While 
at the Latin School [ was exercised some- 
what in declamation and was furnished with 
the «Art of Speaking,” containing extracts 
from Shakespeare, Addison, Pope, and other 
standard writers, for which I paid one dol- 
lar, at the Gazette Printing Office. Part of 
this book | committed to memory. It was 
a great defect in my education that, at the 
East School, my memory was very little cul- 
tivated. About the only exercise of memo- 
ry there was the committing of rules in arith- 
metic. In this branch it was a standing or- 
der that no sums could be done, until the 
rule for them was learnt, and as I liked to 
do the sums, I was willing to learn the rules. 
| was furnished with « Dilworth’s School- 
master’s assistant.” One day a question in 
permutation was published in the Salem Ga- 
zette and an answer requested. Mr. South- 
wick gave the question to me, and I worked 
out the answer without any mistrust of the 
use he intended to make of my labor. In 





the next Gazette it was announced that an an- 


swer to the arithmetical question had been 
received from Master Robert Rantoul, a pu- 
pil at Mr. Southwick’s school. When the 
boys saw this they hooted me to my no small 
mortification. 

In governing his school he never struck any 
belonging to his first and second classes, but 
if they were faulty he would, at a leisure mo- 
ment during or after school, call the delin- 
quent to him, and by kind persuasive words 
and fondling, he would invariably soften his 
feelings, make him to see his failing, and in- 
duce a resolution to amend. Upon the small- 
er schoolars he thought that he could not be- 
stow the time requisite for this result, and oc- 
casionally visited them with the rod. He gov- 
erned his school well. 

The infliction of corporal punishment in 
schools was a matter of daily occurrence, and 
upon some occasions it was administered with 
a cruel severity which shocked the feelings of 
all those accustomed to a mild parental disci- 
pline, while it very rarely prevented a recur- 
rence of the same or similar offences. Truan- 
ey was the crime most severely punished, and 
the inefficiency of severity ought to have sug- 
gested other means of cure. A whip, common- 
ly called a cow-hide, was the usual instrument, 
and it was sometimes applied with the full 
strength of the master. At that time it was 
not an uncommon occurrence for men, and 
even for women, to be whipped in Salem, for 
stealing and other crimes. The light of the 


present had not dawned upon the pedagogues | 
The best governed schools and 


of that day. 
the best governed families, so far as my ob- 
servation has extended, are managed without 
blows. Corporal punishments are stricken 
from the laws of the State, save in capital 


crimes. 
(To be Continued.) 
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A COPY OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BIRTHS, OF THE TOWN OF ROW- 
LEY, WITH NOTES. 





COMMUNICATED BY M. A. STICKNEY. 





Continued from vol. 5, page 140. 





1735—6—7. 

Thomas Barker son of Jacob & Mary his 
wife born July the twentyeth day Anno Dom 
1737. 

Martha Thurstain daughter of Jonathan 
and Lidia his wife born Apriell the thirteth 
day Anno Dom 1736. 

Unice Thurstain the daughter of Richard 
aud Mehetable his wife born October the 
fourth day Anno Dom 1736. 

Mark Frazer son of Nathan and Jane his 
wife born August the seventh day Anno Dom 
1737. 

Sarah Hovey daughter of Samuel and Ma- 
ry his wife born September ye eight day 
1737. 

Nathanael Dickinson son of Joseph and 
Sarah his wife born May the nineteenth day 
Anno Dom 1737. 

Olive Prime daughter of Marke and Eliz- 
ebeth bis wife born Feberuary the twenty sec- 
ond day 1736-7. 

David Mighill son of Stephen and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born July the eighteenth day 
1736. 

Mary Stickney daughter of Samuel and 
Faith his wife born September the twenty 
ninth day 1735. 

Elizebeth Stickney daughter of Samuel 
and Faith his wife born June the third day 
1737. 

Elizebeth Pengreey daughter of Job and 
Elizabeth his wife born November the eighth 





day 1737. 
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“William Reali son of Edward alah Bliz 
abeth his wife born August the twenteth day 
Anno Dom 1733. 


Moses George son of line and Sarah his 
wife born March the twenteth day 1731. 


Elizebeth Bayley daughter of Joseph and 


Lydia Sanders daughter of Edward and Sarah his wife born December the twenty 


Elizabeth his wife born December the twelfth 
day 1730. 

Lydia Sanders daughter of Edward and 
ty fourth day 1734. 

John Sanders son of Edward and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born September the twenteth 
day Anno Dom 1736. 

Joseph Dickinson son of Joseph and Sarah 
his wife born March the twenty fourth day 
1734. 

Mark Dickinson son of Joseph and Sarah | 


ninth day 1725. 
Nathanael Bayley son of Joseph and Sa- 


: nate : ‘rah his wife born March the seventh day 
Elizabeth his wife born September the twen- | 


1726. 
Daniel Bayley son of Joseph and Sarah 


‘his wife horn June the twenty seventh day 
| 1729. 


Nehemiah Jewett son of Jeremiah and Ma- 
ry his wife born October ye twenty fourth 
day 1737 


Luci Jewett daughter of George and Han- 


his wife born August the thirteenth day 1735. | ‘nah his wife born December the eleventh day 
Jedediah Barker son of James and Eliz- | 1736. 


abeth his wife born Aprill the fourteenth day | | 


1735. 
Paul Lanckster son of Thomas and Dor- 


David Stickney & Jonathan Stickney be- 
| ing tweens sons of Samuel and Susannah his 
wife born September the twenty fifth day An- 


ithy his wife born May the twenty second day | no Dom 1736. 


1735. 
Dorithy Lanckster daughter of Thomas 


Sarah Barker daughter of James and Eliz- 


ebeth his wife born September ye twenty ninth 


and Dorithy his wife born November ye first | q, ay 1787. 


day 1737. 

Joshua Dickinson son of Thomas and Eliz- 
abeth his wife born June the twenty first day 
1732. 

Jane Dickinson daughter of Thomas and 
Elizebeth his wife born November the eleventh 
day 1735. 

Jeremiah Nellson son of Jeremiah and Ma- 
ry his wife born Febuary the fifth day 1704-5. 

Hannah Nellson daughter of Jeremiah and 
Mary his wife born March ye sixteenth day 
1736-7. 

Joseph Perrson son of John and Ruth his 
wife born September the twenty ninth day 
1737. 

(22) 





Martha Wheler daughter of Jonathan & 
Anne his wife born december the twenty third 
day 1727. 

Anne Wheler daughter of Jonathan and 
Anne his wife born September ye twenty 
ninth day 1737. 

Benjamin Wheler son of Benjamin and 
Rebeckah his wife born October ye ninth day 
1735. 

Becke Wheler daughter of Benjamin and 
Rebeckah his wife born June the twenty eight 
day 1737. 

Mary Pengree daughter of Stephen and 
Jane his wife born December the fifteenth 
day 1737. 
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Mary Jewett daughter of Mark and Mary 


his wife born January ye eighteenth day 
1737-8. 

Hannah Burpee daughter of Jonathan and 
Mehetable his wife born Feberuary ye fif- 
teenth day 1735-6. 

Hepzibah Burpe daughter of Jonathan and 
Mehetable his wife born March ye thirty first 
day 1738 

Elizebeth Bayley daughter of John and 
Elizebeth his wife born June ye fourth day. 

Sarah Hazen daughter of Jeremiah and Sa- 
rah his wife born July the twenty third day 
1738. 

Mehetable Dresser daughter of Aaron and 
Mehitible his wife born January the fifth day 

=? 

Oliver Dresser son of Aaron and Mehitable 
his wife born September the sixteenth day 
17 — 

Daniel Scott son of Joseph and Jemimah 
his wife born October the tenth day 1737. 

Joseph Danferd son of Samuel and Mehet- 
able his wife born October the thirty first day 
1738. 

Elizebeth Brown daughter of Nathanael 
and Anne his wife born May the twelfth day 
1738. 

Luci Chaplin the daughter of David and 
Mary his wife born September the second day 
1738. 

Jeremiah Burpee son of Jonathan and 
Hannah his wife born October the nineteenth 
day 1723 

Isaac Burpee son of Jonathan and Han- 
nah his wife born July the tenth day 1725. 

Stephen Palmer son of Timothy and Pa- 
sience his wife born January the tenth day 
1723-4. 

John Palmer son of Timothy and Pasience 
his wife born June the first day 1728. 
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Samuel Palmer son of Timothy and Jane 
his wife born August the twenty fourth day 
1 


a led 


fot. 

Susannah Hobson daughter of Moses and 
Lidia his wife born September the twenty 
sixth day 1737. 

David Hobson son of Moses and Lidia his 
wife born March the fifth day 1738-9. 

Mehetable Holms daughter of Benjamin 
and Mary his wife born August ye Nineteenth 
day 173— 

Samuel Holms son of Benjamin and Mary 
his wife born March the eighteenth day 1737. 

Samuel Hedden son of Eben and Meheta- 
ble bis wife born January the first day 1738-9. 

Benjamin Tenney son of William and Me- 
hetable his wife born Apriell the seventeenth 
day 1735. 

Richard Tenney son of William and Me- 
hetable his wife born October the second day 
1736. 

Moses Kezer son of Moses and Sarah his 
wife born Apriell ye twenty second day 1736. 

Hannah Cooper daughter of Leonard and 
Sarah his wife born Apriell the seventh day 
1730. 

Peter Cooper son of Leonard and Sarah 
his wife born March the third day 1732. 

Mary Cooper daughter of Leonard and Sa- 
rah his wife born November the eighteenth 
day 1734. 

James Cooper son of Leonard and Sarah 
his wife born March the fourth day 1737. 

Jedediah Cooper son of Leonard and Sa- 
rah his wife born July the third day 1739. 

Prisila Cooper daughter of Moses and Phe- 
be born July the seventh day 173 — 

Samuel Pearson son of John and Ruth his 
wife born June the twenty eighth day 1739. 





Mark Dresser son of Samuel and Dorothy 
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his wife born August the twenty eight day 
1739. 

Benjamin Dresser son of Samuel and Dor- 
othy his wife born August the thirteenth day 
1737. 

Mehetable Lambert daughter of Thomas 
and Elizebeth his wife born December the 
tenth 1738. 

Jonathan Osborn son of John and Jane 
his wife born August the seventh day 1739. 

Ezekill Sanders son of Edward and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born November the fifteenth 
day 1738. 

Unece Boynton daughter of Nathanael and 
Mary his wife born March ye sixteenth day 
1738-9. 

James Boynton son of Nathan and Han- 
nah his wife born August the fifth day 1739. 


Elizebeth Boynton daughter of Ephraim | 


and Sarah his wife born August ye twenty 
sixth day 1733. 

Ephraim Boynton son of Ephraim and Sa- 
rah his wife born March the ninth day 1734-5. 

John Boynton son of Ephraim and Sarah 
his wife born September the eighth day 1736. 

Joseph Boynton son of Ephraim and Sa- 
rah his wife born June ye twenty fourth day 
1738. 

Jonathan Jewett son of Eliphelet and Ruth 
his wife born September the twenty third day 
1738. 

Hannah Thurston daughter of Richard and 
Mehetable his wife born May the sixteenth 
day 1739. 

Mehetable Hovey daughter of Samuel and 
Mary his wife born March the thirty first day 
1739-40. 

Anne Sawyer ye daughter of Ezekiel and 
Mehetable his wife born July ye twenty eighth 
day 1736. 





| Jane Sawyer ye daughter of Ezekiell and 
| Mehetable his wife born July ye twelfth day 
| 1732. 
| Leonard Lisle Cotton son of Leonard and 
| Hannah born January the eight day 1725-6. 
Eunice Hodgkins daughter of John and 
| Hannah his wife born June the third day 
| 1738. 
| Joseph Jewett ye son of George and Han- 
mah his wife born May the fourteenth day 
1736. 

Caleb Jackson son of Joshua and Hannah 
‘his wife born May the twenty fourth day 
1788 
| Klizebeth Barker daughter of Jacob and 


| Mary his wife born May the eighteenth day 
| Anno Dom 1740. 

| Jacob Hardy son of Andrew and Anne 
his wife born December ye fourteenth day 
17389. 

Nathanael Barker son of James and Eliz- 
| ebeth his wife born November the seventeenth 
day 1739. 

Humphrey Pickard son of Moses and Jane 
his wife born Febuary the twenty eighth day 
1744. 

Nehemiah Johnson son of John and Su- 
sannah his wife born December the third day 
Anno Dom 1732. 

Moses Johnson son of John and Susannah 
his wife born August the fifth day 1735. 

Nehemiah Johnson son of John and Su- 
sannah his wife born September the tenth 
day 1737. 

Prisila Johnson daughter of John and Su- 
sannah his wife born September the tenth day 
1739. 

Sarah Brocklebank daughter of Nathan 
and Anne his wife born December the twen- 
ty third day 1740. 








Sarah Hedden daughter of Eben and Me- 
hetable his wife born March the seventh day 
1740-41 

Jane Pickard daughter of Jonathan & Ma- 
ry his wife born November ye Nineteenth 
day 1740. 

Lidia Platts daughter of Nathan and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born December the first day 
1740. 

Uness Jewett daughter of Jeremiah and 
Mary his wife born January ye eleventh day 
1739-40. 

Lidia Lancaster daughter of Thomas and 
Dorothy his wife born June the twenty ninth 
day 1740. 

Rebeckah Plumer daughter of Daniel and 
Abigal his wife born Febuary the twenty sec- 
ond day 1739. 

David Boynton son of Nathanael and Ma- 
ry his wife born Apriell the nineteenth day 
1741. 

Sarah Boynton daughter of Richard and 
Jerusha his wife born August ye tenth day 
1739. 

Leonard Heriman son of John and Jane 
his wife born March the twelfth day 1739. 


Jane Heriman daughter of John and Jane 
his wife born March ye twenty seventh day 
1741. 

Jeremiah Heriman son of Jeremiah and 
Patiance his wife born July the twenty fifth 
day 1740. 

John Blasdall son of Eligah and Mary his 
wife born September the fourth day 1737. 

Hannah Blasdall daughter of Eligah and 
Mary his wife born December the twenty first 
day 1738. 

Moses Frazer son of Nathan and Jane his 
wife born March the twenty Ninth day 1741. 

Mary Cooper daughter of Samuel and Ma- 
ry his wife born December ye twenteth day 
1739. 
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Hannah Dickinson daughter of Thomas 
and Elizebeth his wife born October ye twen- 
ty second day 1738. 

Sarah Boynton daughter of Ephraim and 
Sarah his wife born June the sixth day 1740. 

John Orsborn son of John and Jane his 
wife born the seventeenth day of July 1740. 

Mark Creeey son of John and Sarah his 
wife born January the seventeenth - day 
1733-4. 

Lucy Creecy daughter of John and Sarah 
his wife born March the fourth day 1735. 

Mary and Sarah Creecy daughters of John 
& Sarah his wife born August ye thirteth 
day 1737. 

John Creecy son of John and Sarah his 
wife born May the eight day 1741. 

Samuel Burpee son of Samuel and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born September ye twenty fifth 
day 1734. 

Sarah Jewett daughter of George and Han- 
nab his wife born Aprill the twenty sixth 
day 1741. 

Elizebeth Dickinson daughter of Joseph 
and Sarah his wife born January the twenty 
seventh day 1739. 

Mehetable Jackson daughter of Joshua and 
Hannah his wife born January the tenth day 
1741. 

William Dickinson son of Joseph and Sa- 
rah his wife born March the twenty first day 
1741-2. 

Bethiah Dresser daughter of Samuel and 
Dorothy his wife born March the Ninthenth 
day 1741-2. 

William Perkins son of Zacheas and Pris- 
la his wife born March ye fourteenth day 
1741-2. 

Moses Plats son of Nathan and Elizebeth 
his wife born March ye thirteth day 1742. 
































































Nathan Taylor son of Asa and Hannah his 
wife born Febuary the third day 1737-8. 

Luci Taylor daughter of Asa & Hannah 
his wife born October the first day 1739. 

Hannah Taylor daughter of Asa & Han- 
nah his wife born September ye third day 
1741. 

Sarah Lurue daughter of William and 
Magrey his wife born December the fourteenth 
day 1741. 

Elizebeth Pearson daughter of John and 
Ruth his wife born July the third day 1741. 

Joseph Dresser son of David and Mary 
his wife born Jeneuary the tenth day 1739-40. 

Mary Dresser daughter of David and Ma- 
ry his wife born Aprill the tenth day 1742. 

Francis Palmer son of Francis and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born January ye sixteenth day 
1730-1. 

Ruth Palmer daughter of Francis and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born June ye twenty sixt day 
1733. 

Francis Palmer son of Francis and Eliz- 
ebeth his wife born May the first day 1740. 

Daniel Kilburn son of Joseph and Sarah 
his wife born October ye sixth day 1742 

Sarah Holms daughter of Benjamin and 
Mary his wife born September ye twenty fifth 
day 1740. 

Mary Lighton daughter of Jonathan and 
Mary his wife born October the tenth day 
1739. 

John Lighton son of Jonathan and Mary 
his wife born February ye twenteth day 
1740-41. 

Jonathan Lighton son of Jonathan and 
Mary his wife born January the eleventh day 
1742-3. 

Jane Heriman daughter of John and Jane 
his wife born March ye 27th day 1741. 
Phebe Thurstain daughter of Richard and 
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Mehetable his wife born December the four- 
teenth day 1721, (or it may be 41.) 

Thomas Pickard son of Jonathan and Ma- 
ry his wife born March the second day 1742-3. 


(End of the Record of Births.) 
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The following papers contain facts not 
known to be recorded elsewhere. We pub- 
lish them for preservation, presuming that 
they are of some historic value and may in- 
terest several of our antiquarian friends. 
We are indebted to Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, 
of Boston, who has communicated them for 
this purpose. 


WRECK OF THE SCHOONER NANCY, 
IN 1752. 
EssEx ss. 

AN INQUISITION INDENTED, taken 
at Glouster within the s’d County of Essex, 
the 10th day of October, 1752, in the Twen- 
ty sixth year of the Reign of our Sovereign 
Lord George the Second, by the Grace of 
God, of England, Scotland, France, & Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith &c. Before 
me, Epes Sargent Jun’r Gent., one of the 
Coroners of our sd Lord the King, within the 
County of Essex aforesd, upon the View of 
the Bodys of Capt. William Scott of Boston, 
Gilmore of Scotland, Mary Rodderford of 
Gorges, & Margareta McClenachan of Chel- 
sea; then and there being Dead, by the Oaths 
of Mess’s Edmund Grover, Jabez Baker, 
William Tarr, Eben Pool, Tho. Harris Junr, 
Thomas Tinson, Thomas Dresser, John Row, 
Henry Witham, Nehemiah Grover, Eben 
Grover, Nehemiah Grover Junr, Eleazer 
Lurvey, John Stanchfield, Samuel Davis, 
Samuel Clark, & Francis Pool. Good and 
Lawfull Men of Glouster aforesd, within 
the County aforesd, who being charged and 







































sworn to Inquire for our said |ord the King, 
when and by what means and how, the sd 
William Scott, and Andrew Gilmore, Mary 
Rudderford and Margareta McClenachan, 
came by their Deaths; upon their Oaths 
they Say, that ye before mentione! William 
Seott & Andrew Gilman, was drowned from 
ye Wrack of ye Sch. Nancy William, Mackey 
Master, on ye 19th Oct’o. a Saturday 
night half hour past Eleven ye \Vind blow- 
ing very voyallantly Easterly & a very Great 
Sea, & the Sea came and washed them over 
from ye sd Wrack, & ye sd William Scott 
& Gilman, has been in ye Sea ever 
Sence untill yesterday they were taken up, 
it being ye 9 day of October. & that Like- 
wise ye before mentioned Mary Rudderford 
& Margareta McClenachan, was drowned 
From on board ye Sloop Elizabeth, Moses 
Hodgskins Master, which was drove on Shore 
by a Voy Storme of Wind ye wind being 
about East & by North. about 12 o'clock 
Sabbath day night, ye 8 day of October, The 
said Mary, after ye vessel struck, went on 
ye Deck and was Washed over on board, ye 
people that were saved never hearing nor 
Seaing any when she went over; the other 
Margaretta being handed from a man on 
Shore toa man that Stood on ye rocks a 
shore, there came a Sea and Washed her out 
of ye mans hands that was on ye rocks. a- 
bout half a hour after, ye Said Sloop Struck 
and boath ye Vessels were cast away on the 
Back of Cape Ann, about Two miles from 
Pigeon Hill. 
and so the Jurors aforesaid, say upon 
their Oaths that ye aforesaid William Scott, 
Gilman, Mary Rudderford, & Mar- 
gareta McClenachan, in Manner & form 
aforesaid, Came to their Deaths by Misfor- 
tune of Drowning. In Witness whereof as 
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| well I the Coroner aforesaid, as ye Jurors 
|aforesaid to this Inquisition, have Inter- 
changeablely put our hands and Seal the day 
& year above said. 

Henry Witham. Epes Sargent Jun. 











Nehemiah Grover. Coro. 
Ebenezer Grover. Edmund Grover. 
Nehemiah Grover Jabez Baker. 

juner. Will Tarr 
Eleazer Luquy. Ebenezer Pool 
John Stenchfield. Thomas Harriss junr. . 
Samuel Davis. Thomas Finson. | 
Samuel Clark. Thomas Dresser. 
Francis Pool. John Row. 


TOPSFIELD BOUNDARY IN 169}. 
March 30th, Anno 1691. 


We whose names are under written being 
Chosen & Impowered by ye Inhabitants of 
Salem & Topsfield, to goe in Perambulation 
On ye Divisionall line between ye Said 
Towns, in Persuance of Said order run ye said 
line begining att a white Oake Tree with a 
heap of Stones neere Wenham Causeway, & 
Soo toward ye West South West to two 
black Oake Trees with a heape of Stones 
between them marked S+-T; and Soo on ye 
Same Course or neer it to a red Oake Tree 
marked with Stones at ye roote neere Smith’s 
Hill, and soon ye Same Course to a large 
heap of Stones neer Nicholls his Brooke, & 
So on ye same Course to three white Oakes 
marked with a heap of Stones in ye Center | 
of ye said Trees, neer ye Edge of an Ash 


Swampe belonging to Capt. John Putnam & | 
Son; on ye Said Course as neere as wee can 
Judge, to West South West unto ye River | 
commonly caled Ipswich River, to three 


Oake Trees (marked) with Stones at ye 
Roote of One of them; a great Rock being 




















on ye East Side of them, & ye neck of land 
commonly Called Cromwells Neck, on ye 


West of sd Trees. 
Robt. Kitchen. 
Benja. Marston. 
Daniel Rea. 
Joseph Putnam. 


John How. 
Ja Towne. 
Phillip Knight. 
William Towne. 
pen iat SE 
NOTES ON THE GRAY FAMILY. 
Robert Gray & Hana Holt were m. 8 Mar. 
1778. Their dau. 
Katherine, b. 15 July, 1670. 
Henry, b. 17 January, 1671. 
Jemima, b. 10 mo. '73, & d. 7 mo. next 
[year. ] 
Hana, b. 30 11th mo., ’74. 
Records of Salem. 


Robert Gray, of Salem, dies ye 23d 11mo, 
1662. His wife Elizabeth afterwards mar- 
ried Capt. Nicholas Manning. 

The children of Robert Gray, are as fol- 
lows. 

Eliza, bapt. in the Ist Church 9th Imo 1651. 
Joseph ‘“ " 9—3—1653 
Bethia ‘“ es 11—4—1654. 
Thomas 11—3—1656. 
He was born, as appears by the Salem Re- 
cord, 12—3mo 1656. 
Edward born & died May 1657. 
Robert bapt. in Ist Church 23 — 3dmo 1658. 
Hannah ‘“ ee 26 — 4th ** 1659. 
Mary born 3d—2mo 1661. 

Record of Gray Families in possession of 
Benj. A. Gray. 

Robert, s. of Robert Gray, born 10th 3mo 
1659. Salem Records. 


Will of Robert Gray of Salem, dated 11th 
mo 1661, daughter Elizabeth Gray, sons 
Joseph, Robert, daughters Bethiah, Hannah, 
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& Mary: servant Elizabeth Wicks, 
wife Elizabeth Gray, whom he appts ex’tx. 
Essex Inst. Collections, I, 188. 


A comparison of the account of Robert 

Gray first, with the account of Robert Gray 
second, mentioned above, will show that the 
latter was not fined for attending a Quaker 
| meeting— unless he did so seven years after 
| his death; and that the former neither had 
‘the children attributed to him by a writer in 
the Essex Inst. Collections, nor made his will 
_in 1662 with such specifications as are given 
by said writer — unless he did so before such 
specifications were possible. 


| The comparison above suggested clears up 
|the obscurities about Robert Gray, in Felt’s 
|account and in Savage’s account respecting 
; him (them. ) 
| A correction of the errors made, if one 
should seasonably be given in the Institute’s 
Historical Collections, might save future ex- 
plorers trouble. 
R. MANNING CHIPMAN. 
es 
MEMOIR OF GEN. JOHN GLOVER. 

Since the publication of the last number of the 
Historical Collections, containing the closing por- 
tion of Mr. Upham’s memoir of Gen. Glover, the 
writer has received from Mr. Josiah Crocker, of Sa- 
lem, an original letter from General Glover to John 
Hancock. Its valuable and interesting contents 
render it very important to the completeness of the 
memoir, and it is therefore appended. 

Camp Peexs Ki 1, 25th Nov., 1779. 

Sir :—Doubtless ere this reaches you, your Honor 
has rec’d the disagreeable intelligence of the defeat 
of the Southern Expedition: I shall therefore omit 
giving a detail thereof, & shall only observe, that 
the fate of war is now and ever has been very un- 
certain; & that misfortunes, however oppressive, 
should not affect a people determined to be free, 
so as to make them in the least relax in their mea- 
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sworn to Inquire for our said | ord the King, 
when and by what means and how, the sd 
William Scott, and Andrew Gilmore, Mary 
Rudderford and Margareta McClenachan, 
came by their Deaths; upon their Oaths 
they Say, that ye before mentione! William 
Seott & Andrew Gilman, was drowned from 
ye Wrack of ye Sch. Nancy William, Mackey 
Master, on ye 19th Octo. a Saturday 
night half hour past Eleven ye \Vind blow- 
ing very voyallantly Easterly & a very Great 
Sea, & the Sea came and washed them over 
from ye sd Wrack, & ye sd William Scott 
& Gilman, has been in ye Sea ever 
Sence untill yesterday they were taken up, 
it being ye 9 day of October. & that Like- 
wise ye before mentioned Mary Rudderford 
& Margareta McClenachan, was drowned 
From on board ye Sleop Elizabeth, Moses 
Hodgskins Master, which was drove on Shore 
by a Voy Storme of Wind ye wind being 
about East & by North. about 12 o'clock 
Sabbath day night, ye & day of October, The 
said Mary, after ye vessel struck, went on 
ye Deck and was Washed over on board, ye 
people that were saved never hearing nor 
Seaing any when she went over; the other 
Margaretta being handed from a man on 
Shore toa man that Stood on ye rocks a 
shore, there came a Sea and Washed her out 
of ye mans hands that was on ye rocks. a- 
bout half a hour after, ye Said Sloop Struck 
and boath ye Vessels were cast away on the 
Back of Cape Ann, about Two miles from 
Pigeon Hill. 
and so the Jurors aforesaid, say upon 
their Oaths that ye aforesaid William Scott, 
Gilman, Mary Rudderford, & Mar- 
gareta McClenachan, in Manner & form 
aforesaid, Came to their Deaths by Misfor- 
tune of Drowning. In Witness whereof as 
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| well I the Coroner aforesaid, as ye Jurors 
laforesaid to this Inquisition, have Inter- 
changeablely put our hands and Seal the day 
& year above said. 
Henry Witham. Epes Sargent Jun. 
Nehemiah Grover. Coro. 
Ebenezer Grover. Edmund Grover. 
Nehemiah Grover Jabez Baker. 
juner. Will Tarr 
Eleazer Luquy. § Ebenezer Pool 
John Stenchfield. Thomas Harriss j unr. 
Samuel Davis. Thomas Finson. 
Samuel Clark. 
Francis Pool. 


Thomas Dresser. 
John Row. 


TOPSFIELD BOUNDARY IN 169}. 
March 30th, Anno 1691. 


We whose names are under written being 
Chosen & Impowered by ye Inhabitants of 
Salem & Topsfield, to goe in Perambulation 
On ye Divisionall line between ye Said 
Towns, in Persuance of Said order run ye said 
line begining att a white Oake Tree with a 
heap of Stones neere Wenham Causeway, & 
Soo toward ye West South West to two 
black Oake Trees with a heape of Stones 
between them marked S+-T; and Soo on ye 
Same Course or neer it to a red Oake Tree 
marked with Stones at ye roote neere Smith’s 
Hill, and soon ye Same Course toa large 
heap of Stones neer Nicholls his Brooke, & 
So on ye same Course to three white Oakes 
marked with a heap of Stones in ye Center 
of ye said Trees, neer ye Edge of an Ash 
Swampe belonging to Capt. John Putnam & 
Son; on ye Said Course as neere as wee can 
Judge, to West South West unto ye River 
commonly caled Ipswich River, to three 
Oake Trees (marked) with Stones at ye 





Roote of One of them; a great Rock being 
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commonly Called Cromwells Neck, on ye 

West of sd Trees. 
Robt. Kitchen. 
Benja. Marston. 
Daniel Rea. 
Joseph Putnam. 


John How. 
Ja Towne. 
Phillip Knight. 
William Towne. 
ae ee 
NOTES ON THE GRAY FAMILY. 
Robert Gray & Hana Holt were m. 8 Mar. 
1778. Their dau. 
Katherine, b. 15 July, 1670. 
Henry, b. 17 January, 1671. 
Jemima, b. 10 mo. °73, & d. 7 mo. next 
[year. ] 
Hana, b. 30 11th mo., ’74. 
Records of Salem. 


Robert Gray, of Salem, dies ye 23d 11mo, 
1662. His wife Elizabeth afterwards mar- 
ried Capt. Nicholas Manning. 

The children of Robert Gray, are as fol- 
lows. 

Eliza, bapt. in the Ist Church 9th Lmo 1651. 
Joseph ‘ “ “ 9—3—1653 
Bethia “ vi es 11—4—1654. 
Thomas 11—3—1656. 
He was born, as appears by the Salem Re- 
cord, 12—3mo 1656. 
Edward born & died May 1657. 
Robert bapt. in Ist Church 23 — 3dmo 1658. 
Hannah ‘“ ee 26 — 4th “* 1659. 
Mary born 3d—2mo 1661. 

Record of Gray Families in possession of 
Benj. A. Gray. 

Robert, s. of Robert Gray, born 10th 3mo 
1659. Salem Records. 


Will of Robert Gray of Salem, dated 11th 
mo 1661, daughter Elizabeth Gray, sons 
Joseph, Robert, daughters Bethiah, Hannah, 


wife Elizabeth Gray, whom he appts ex’tx. 


Essex Inst. Collections, J, 188. 


A comparison of the account of Robert 
Gray first, with the account of Robert Gray 
second, mentioned above, will show that the 
latter was not fined for attending a Quaker 

| meeting—unless he did so seven years after 
| his death; and that the former neither had 
‘the children attributed to him by a writer in 
the Essex Inst. Collections, nor made his will 
_in 1662 with such specifications as are given 
by said writer — unless he did so before such 
specifications were possible. 
| The comparison above suggested clears up 
ithe obscurities about Robert Gray, in Felt’s 
account and in Savage’s account respecting 
| him (them. ) 

A correction of the errors made, if one 
should seasonably be given in the Institute’s 
Historical Collections, might save future ex- 
plorers trouble. 

R. MANNING CHIPMAN. 
pert 

MEMOIR OF GEN. JOHN GLOVER. 

Since the publication of the last number of the 
Historical Collections, containing the closing por- 
tion of Mr. Upham’s memoir of Gen. Glover, the 
writer has received from Mr. Josiah Crocker, of Sa- 
lem, an original letter from General Glover to John 
Hancock. Its valuable and interesting contents 
render it very important to the completeness of the 
memoir, and it is therefore appended. 


Camp Peexs Ki11, 25th Nov., 1779. 

Sir :—Doubtless ere this reaches you, your Honor 
has rec’d the disagreeable intelligence of the defeat 
of the Southern Expedition : I shall therefore omit 
giving a detail thereof, & shall only observe, that 
the fate of war is now and ever has been very un- 
certain; & that misfortunes, however oppressive, 
should not affect a people determined to be free, 
so as to make them in the least relax in their mea- 








sures; but on the contrary, it ought to make them 


of Providence, for the wished for success. 

I think it my duty to inform your Honor, that 
by recent accounts rec’d from New York, we learn 
that 28000 tons of shipping is taken up by Govern- 
ment, and that a very large embarkation was soon 
to take place; and that common fame says a ne- 
gotiation was on foot, and that an accommodation 
may be soon expected. Whether this is given out 
by the mercenary tools of Britain, or by the disap- 
pointed miscreants cooped up in New York, or 
both together, (to lull us asleep,) is a question, a 
little time will discover. Be that as it may, be 
assured, sir, it has not that effect on the army; 
things goon here with as much vigor as ever. 
The spirit of re-enlisting prevails much. It’s my 
opinion, had I money to pay the bounty as resolved 
by Court, I could retain the greater part of the 9 
months men, as well as those that were engaged 
for 3 years, ‘‘to serve during the war.” About 70 
have already re-enlisted in my Brigade; my money 
is all exhausted; I can dono more. It’s idle to 
suppose men who, as they say, have been so often 
neglected, will engage, upon resolves of Court. 
We may as soon expect lines to be stormed & forts 
taken by plans of attack drawn upon paper, with- 
out men, arms or ammunition sufficient to execute 
those plans, as old soldiers to re-enlist without 
money. It’s the sinews of war. 

The whole of the army has gone into winter 
cantonments excepting Gen. Nixon’s « my Brig- 
ades, who are now in the field (800 of my men 
without shoe or stocking) enjoying the sweets of a 
winter campaign, while the worthy « virtuous cit- 
izens of America are enduring the hardships, 
toils & fatigues incident to parlours, with good 
fires, « sleeping on beds of down. Who, that 
loves his ease, and wishes to enjoy a good consti- 
tution, & at the same time make his fortune, would 
not be a soldier ! 

Gen. Washington’s Head Quarters are at Mid- 
diebrook. Gen. Heath has the fever and ague ; his 
state of health is such as I fear will oblige him to 
leave camp in a few days. The 4 Massachusetts 
Brigades are left to guard the Highlands; Patter- 
son’s, & late Larned’s, at West Point; Gen. Nix- 
on’s (who is gone home unwell) & Glover’s Brig- 
ades in the gorge of the mountains on the east side 
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| of the river, and Verplank’s Point. Gen. Poor’s 
redouble their exertions, & depend on the blessing | 


Brigade at Danbury; the rest of the army all gone 
into the Jersies. Suffer me now Sir, to lay before 
the Honorable Assembly, the wretched situation 
of the General Officers of the American army, & 
in particular those of them belonging to the Mas- 
sachusetts. Other States have done something 
for theirs. Congress has lately given to Colonels 
of Regiments 500 dollars per month (not too much ) 
for subsistance money, & to all other officers in pro- 
portion ; to Gencral Officers nothing ; besides this 
their pay has been raised 50 per ct. & some 200, 
while General Officers remain as in 1775. 

Such distinction and neglect is very discourag- 
ing, and I fear will be injurious to the service. It 
has given great disgust to all the General Officers, 
His Excellency excepted, who is not personally 
affected by it, tho’ at the same time,I have no 
doubt feels for others that are, and wishes that jus- 
tice may be done them. His influence over the 
army is great; the General Officers are much at- 
tached to his person, as well as happy under his 
command. That, with a desire of giving the fin- 
ishing blow to the glorious work they have begun, 
are the only prevailing motives that can possibly 
induce them to continue in the service of a country 
which has not paid them for services already done, 
and does not hold out any emoluments or rewards 
for the future. 

I wish my fortune would enable me to serve my 
country without pay, I would readily and cheerfully 
do it; it is well known it will not, yet I continue, 
tho’ it’s at the expense of my little fortune, earned by 
industry and hard labor in my youth; and what is 
still worse, to the certain ruin of my young family. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 
your Honor’s most obed’t hum. Ser’t, 


JOHN GLOVER. 
Hon. Jno. Hancock, Esq. 


It will be seen by the above letter, that Gen. 
Glover was not at Ridgefield through the whole 
winter of 1779, (see page 109, ) but was part of the 
time in active service at the Highlands, N.Y. Mr. 
Uriel Crocker of Boston has a fusee, taken by Gen. 
Glover from an English officer at the battle of Sar- 
atoga, and a sword worn by him when he was 
Lieutenant of a company in Marblehead. (See 
page 51.) These were given to Mr. Crocker’s fa- 
ther, Uriel Crocker of Marblehead, by the General. 
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A COPY OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BURIALLS, OF THE TOWN OF) 
ROWLEY, WITH NOTES. 





COMMUNICATED BY M. A. STICKNEY. 





Anno 1639. Deathes none. | 
Anno 1640. | 

Ellin Mighill wife of Thomas buryed the | 

fift moneth the twelfth day. 
Anno 1641. 

Jonathan Hopkinson son of Michell and | 
Anne buryed the eleventh moneth the twen- | 
tyeth day. 

Anno 1642. Dethes none. 

Anno 1643. 

Sarah Smith daughter of Hugh and Mary | 

buryed the eleventh moneth the fift day. | 
Anno 1644. | 

Thomas Lambert sonn of Francis and Jane 

buryed the second moneth the eighteenth day. 
Anno 1645. 

Unice Barker daughter of James and Grace 
buryed the third moneth. 

Sarah Sawer daughter of Edward and Ma- 
ry buryed the twelfth moneth the twelfth day. 

Elisebeth Remington daughter of John and 
Elisebeth buryed the sixt moneth. 

Anno 1646. 


Margaret Stanton buryed the second mon- 
eth the fifteenth day. 





Anno 1648. 
Michell Hopkinson buryed Febuary the 


twenty eight. 


Anno 1649. 
Elisabeth Hassen wife of Edward buryed 
September 18. 
Mrs.* Rogers wife of Mr Ezekiel 
— May the 8. 
Anno 1650. 
Ruth Palmer wife of John buryed October 
the thirteenth. 
Thomas Barker burried the 30 day of No- 


| vember. 


Anno 1651. Deaths none. 


Anno 1652. 

Rebecke Law daughter of William and Ma- 
ry buryed the seventh moneth and ninth day. 

Tamar Barker daughter of James and Grace 
buryed the tenth moneth the thirteenth day. 

John Law son of William and Mary buried 
the 7 mon ye 9th day. 

Mary Jewet wife to Joseph Jewet buried 
the second moneth the twelfth day. 


Anno 1653. 
Mary Prime daughter of Mark and Ann 
buryed the eleventh moneth the sixt day. 
Henry Barker son of James and Grace 
buryed the tenth moneth. 
Hugh Chaplin buried the first moneth the 
twenty second day. 





Anno 1647. 

Robert Hunter buryed the sixt moneth the | 
fift day. 

Francis Lambert beryed the seaventh mon- 
eth the twenty therd day. 

John Jarrat buryed the twelft moneth the 
eleventh day. 

Richard Baley buryed the twelfth moneth 
the sixteenth day. 


(23) 


Mary Remington daughter of John and 
Elisebeth buryed the fifth month. 

Thomas Longhorne son of Richard and Ma- 
ry buryed the twelfth moneth the eight day. 

Mary Law daughter of William and Mary 
buried the 11 mon ye 29 day. 

Sarah Teny buried the tenth of Apprill. 


* The recorder gives her christian name, but it 
is now too indistinct to give it with certainty, but 





it has the appearance of Jane or Joan. 
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Anno 1654. | Elizebeth Remington the wife of Lefte. 
Sarah Boynton buried the 6 month the | John Remington burried the twenty fourth of 


twentie eight day. tenth moneth. 
Thomas Mighill buryed the fifth moneth | Anno 1658. 
the fourteenth day. | Ann Swan the wife of Richard Swan bur- 
Mary Hunter wife of Robert Hunter buried | ried the fourth of Apperill or the second mo- 
the seventh moneth. | neth. 
Timothy Mighill son of Thomas and Ann; Martha Burkbee the wife of Thomas Burk- 
buryed the | bee burried the twentie fourth of June. 


Deliverance Haseltine daughter of Robert | 


Anno 1659. 
and Ann buryed the fifth moneth the four-) Jonathan Smith the sonne of John and Faith 
teenth day. 


: : | burried the third day of the first moneth. 
Elizebeth Haseltine daughter of Robert and} John Smith the sonne of John and Faith 


Ann buryed the fifth moneth the eighteenth | burried the eleventh day of the first moneth. 


day. toe | Thomas Dickinson the sonne of Thomas 

Anna Mighill daughter of Thomas and Ann | oth Rte ied ni, ed, 
mangod Ceteher dhe tunaty cighth. | Jane Lambert widow was burried June 
Anno 1655. | the seventh. 


Sarah Jackson wife of Nicholas buryed Aug-| Will Hobson was burried July the seven- 


ust the twelfth. teenth day. 
Samuell Scot sonn of Beniamin and Mar-| Thomas Abott buryed September the sev- 
gret buryed the tenth of March. enth day 


*son of Andrew and| Elizebeth Holmes burried the twenty eight 
buried the eleventh moneth. | of Jully. 
Sarah Pearson daughter of John and Dor-| Mary Plats the daughter of Jonathan and 
cas buried the eighth moneth and tenth day. | Elizabeth burried the eleventh day of Novem- 
John Tod son of John and Susanna buryed | ber or ninth month. 


the twelft moneth. Jonathan Chaplin burried November the 
Anno 1656. twenty fourth day. 

Henry Sewell buryed the first moneth. Mary Dresser the daughter of John Dress- 

Anno 1657. er burried November the twenty seventh day. 


John Burkbee son of Thomas and Martha} Jonathan Dresser the sonne of John Dress- 
burried the fifth moneth and fifteenth day. | ¢t burried the tenth of December or tenth 
John Trumble burried the fifth moneth the | moneth. 


eighteenth day. Elizabeth Stickney burried the fourth of 
Ann Teney wife of Thomas Teney burried | December. 
the seventh moneth the twenty sixt day. Anno 1660. 


Samuell Balie the son of James and Lidia} Sarah Holmes burried Maie the tenth day. 
burried the ninth moneth the twenty eight day.| Japhet Holmes burried Maie the twentie 
_ ———————= #8 «(| 
* Left a blank on the Record. Mary Clarke buried June the fourteen day. 
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Martha Clarke buried June the sixteenth 
day. 

Thomas Chaplin buried June the twenty 
one day. 

Thomas Wicome burried Jully the sixt day. 

John the son of Samuel Brocklbank buried 
July the fourth day, 

Samuel Longhorne buried July the sixth 


Ton the daughter of John Burbanke bur- 
ied July the twelft day. 

Elizebeth Jarrat the daughter of John Jar- 
rat buried July the thirteenth day. 

Timiothy Burbanke the son of John Bur- 
banke burried July the fourteen day. 

Sarah Jewit the daughter of Maximilion 
Jewit burried June the nineteenth day. 

Francis Brocklbank the son of Samuel 
Brocklebanke burried Jully the twenty second. 

Judah Clark the son of Richard Clark bur- 
ried Jully the twenty eight day. 

Zachriah Boynton the son of William Boyn- 
ton burried August the fourth day. 

Samuel Teney the son of William Teney 
burried August the fifth day. 

John the son of John Brocklbanke burried 
August the seventh day. 

Jonathan Leaver the sonne of Thomas Leav- 
er burried August the eight day. 

Sarah Scot the daughter of Benjamin Scot 
burried August the twenty one day. 

Thomas Longhorne the son of Richard Long- 
horne burried August the twenty sixt. 

John Chapline the sonn of Hugh Chapline 
burried September the fifth day. 

Mr. Humfred Rainer the Ruling Elder bur- 
ried September the fourteenth day. 

Adding the daughter of William Stickney 
burried September the seventeenth day. 

Mr. Ezekil Rogers burried Jeneuary the 
twenty sixt. 





Mary Wicome the daughter of Daniel Wi- 
come burried Febuary the first day. 

Sarah Burkbee the daughter of Thomas 
Burkbee burried Febuary the second day. 

Debrah Alling the daughter of Mrs. Ann 
Jewit burried Febuary the fifth day. 

Mrst. Ann Jewit the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Jewit burried Febuary the eight day. 

Sarah Spofford daughter of John Spofford 
burried Febuary the fifteen. 

Mr. Joseph Jewit buried Febuary the twen- 
ty sixt day. 





Anno 1661. 
Thomas Crosbee buried the 6 day of May. 
John Smith buried the fifth moneth the 
nineteenth day. 
John Law the son of William buried the 
fifth moneth the twenteth third day. 
Ann Lurne buried the nineteenth of March. 


Anno 1662. 
Thomas Dickinson buried the first moneth 
the twentie ninth day. 
Jaine Crosbee the wife of Thomas Crosbee 
late of Rowley buried the second day of Maie. 
Elizabeth Phillips buried June the tenth 
day. 
George Phillips buried June ye eighteenth 
day. 
Ezekiell Phillips burried the first moneth 
the first day. 
Anno 1663. 


Sarah Parrat buried the ninth day of Octo- 
her. 


Dammars Horrok burried the twentie sec- 
ond of the twelfth moneth. 

Mercy Kimbel daughter of Beniam Kim- 
bel buried Febuary fifth. 

Richard Wicome burried January ye twen- 
ty seventh day. 

Gershom Lambert burried the first moneth 
seventeenth. 
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Anno 1664. 

Jonathan Crosbe burried Maie ye twenty 
seven. 

Pricila Jewit daughter Maximillian Jewit 
buried ye fifth of September, 

Susanah Todd daughter of John Todd bur- 
ied ye fifteenth of November. 

Joseph Scote burried ye therd of Decem- 
ber. 

William Stickney burried the twentie fifth 
of January. 

Anno 1665. 

March ye 26 John Boynton the son of 
William Boynton was burried ye same day. 

Jonathan Bally the sonn of James Bally 
buried March ye 27 day. 

Sarah the wife of Phillip Nellson burried 
ye twelfth moneth ye seventeenth day. 

Jerimiah Hopkinson burried the twelfth 
moneth ye twentie second day. 

Grace Barker the wife of James Barker 
burried ye twelfth moneth ye twentie seventh 
day. 

For the year 1666. 

Ensign John Brocklbank burried Aperill 
the fifth day. 

John the son of John Johnson burried 
Aperil ye twelfth day. 

Sarah the wife of Abel Langley burried 
May ye sixteen. 

Sarah Pearson ye daughter of John Pear- 
son burried the eleventh moneth the sixteenth 
day. 

Sarah ye daughter of Samuel Brocklbank 
burried the first day of the first moneth. 


Anno 1667. 
John ye son of John Trumble burried Jul- 
ly ye 26. 
John Lambert burried November ye sixt 
day. 





Ann the wife of Maxemilian Jewit buried 
November ye ninth day. 
Mercy the wife of John Teny buried No- 
vember the twenty seventh day. 
Mary the wife of Richard Longhorne bur- 
ied November ye twenty ninth day. 
Petter Cooper buried January the fifteenth 
day. 
Dorothy the wife of Mr. Samuel Shepard 
buried the twelfth moneth the twelfth day. 
Anno 1668. 
William Law buried March ye 30 thirty 
day. 
The grehous pasture Mr. Samuel Shepard 
buried ye 2d moneth the ninth day. 
Richard the son of Richard Longhorne bur- 
ried June the second day. 
Richard the son of Richard Lighton bur- 
ied June the fifth day. 
Thomas the son of Richard Longhorne bur- 
ried Jully the eleventh day. 
Jaine Brockelbank widow burried Decem- 
ber the twentie sixt. 
Richard Longhorne burried Febuary the 
thirteen day. 
Anno 1669. 
Isack Aline burried Aprill the tenth day. 
Aquila Law the son of Will. Law buried 
Aprill the fifteenth. 
Anno 1670. 
Mr. Samuel Applton burried June the —. 
John the son of John Johnson burried Oc- 
tober the seventh day. 
Hannah ye daughter of John Palmer bur- 
ied October the twenty fifth day. 
John the son of Mr. Samuel Philips bur- 
ried November the twentie third day. 
Jeremyah the son of Mr. Phillip Nellson 
burried January the eighteenth day. 
John Boynton burried Febuary ye eight- 
eenth day. 
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Anno 1671. 
Andrew the sonne of Andrew Hidden bur- 
ried October the eighteenth day. 
Anno 1672. 
John Dresser Senr. burried April ye nine- 
teenth day. 
P Mistris Rainer burried Maie the seventh 
ay. 
Bridgit ye wife of John Harris buried Au- 
gust the fourth day. 
An ye wife of Mark Pryme buried Septem- 
ber the sixt day. 
Mr. Anthony Crosbee buried January the 
sixteenth day. 
Anno 1673. 
Mary the wife of Abel Langley buried 
Aperill the twenty second day. 
Bosun the son of Abraham Jewit buried 
September ye thirteenth day. 
Edward Sawer burried March ye ninth day. 
Anno 1674. 
Simon ye son of Simon Chapman buried ye 
second day of July. 
Ann Wicome ye widow of Richard Wy- 
come burried August the twenty fifth. 
John the son of John Hopkinson buried 
November the twenty third day. 
Margrit ye wife of William Acce burried 
Febuary the twelfth day. 
Anno 1675. 
Edward Sawier the son of John and Mary 
buried June the twentie seventh day. 
Lidia the daughter of Barzilla Barker bur- 
ied December the eleventh day. 
Anno 1676. 
Margrit the wife of Leonard Haryman bur- 
ied October the twenty second. 
Mercie the daughter of William Stickney 
buried January the fourteenth day. 
Anno 1677. 
James Ballie burried August the tenth. 





Samuel the son of Samuel Spoford buried 
September the twenty third. 

Nathanel Mighill burried October the four- 
teenth day. 

Rebeckah Lambert daughter of Thomas 
burried March the twelfth day. 


Anno 1678. 

Richard Swan burried Maie the fourteenth 
day. 

James Barker burried September the sev- 
enth day. 

Joseph Kilburn son of Joseph and Mary 
burried January the eleventh day. 

Mrs. Mary Rogers burried Febuary the 
twelfth day. 

An the wife of Thomas Nelson burried Jan- 
uary the seventh day. 


Anno 1679. 
David the son of David Benit burried May 
the fifth day. 
John Scot son of Beniamin Scot burried 
May ye twenty second. 
John Wycom son of John and Abigail bur- 
ried June ye twelfth. 
Elizabeth the wife of John Harris burried 
December the 29th day. 
Anno 1680. 
Jonathan Plats buried July the eighteen 
day. 
Nathan Lambert son of Thomas and Edney 
buried November ye 7th. 
Joane the wife of William Jackson buried 
November 20th 


Anno 1681. 
Sarah the wife of Samuel Plats buried 
Aperil 10th. 
James ye son of James Bally buried Au- 
gust ye 3d. 
Sarah ye daughter of John Pickard bur- 
ied October ye fourth. 




























Anno 1682. 

Jachin son of Jachin Reyner buried Aper- 
il ye 4th. 

Richard Lighton burried June the second 
day. 

William Scails burried Jully ye tenth day. 

Thomas Dresser son of Samuell and Mary 
burried August the eighteenth. 


Elizabeth Balee daughter of James and 
Elizabeth burried December the 6 day. 


Anno 1683. 

Susanna the wife of John Scales burried 
June thirteen. 

Sarah Langley wife of Abel buried June | 
ye twenty. 

Edward Hazen buryed July the 22. 

John Palmer son of John Palmer buryed 
August the sixt day. 





COPY FROM ORIGINAL BOOK OF 
GRANTS OF SALEM. 





COMMUNICATED BY PERLEY DERBY, WITH NOTES BY 
B. F. BROWNE. 


Continued from vol. iv, page 184. 





The 17th of the 2d moneth, 1639. 
Granted to Lawrence Southwick half an 
acre adioining his other half acre. 
Granted to Obadiah Holme a spott of 
ground to build on. 


The 15th day of the 3d moneth 1639. 


Mr. Conant John Balch 
John woodbery Jeffry Massy 
Lawrence Leech Willm hathorne 


Granted to Thomas Smyth 80 acres. 
Granted Lawrence Leech his 2 sonns 70 
acres, whereof 7 acres of meadow, they both 


relinquishing theire former grants of 20 and 
30 acres. 
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John Pickard son of John and Mary bur- | 
ried January the twentie seventh day. 





| Granted to Thomas Gardiner* a bank of up- 
| land nere the strong water brook to his Marshe 
| paying 5s p acre as goodman Lord hath it. 

| Granted to willm hathorne a peell of Rocky 
|ground, about 3 acres lying by his Marshe 
| formerly granted upon condition that Thomas 
| Gardner hath yt weh is pd 
| Granted to Joseph Kitcherill half an acre 
|at winter harbor if he Imploy yt in flishing. 





The 8th of the 6th moneth 1639. 
Its ordered at a publique meeting That if 


| the towne be lawfullie warned and the spetiall 


occasions manefested togeather with the warn- 
ing, a day before the meeting that yt shall be 
in the power of such as meet, being above the 
number of six psons, to transact all such oc- 
casions and make such orders therein as they 
shall Judge meet, & the said orders & deter- 
minations to be as authenticall as if the wholl 
towne mett, pvided that the said psons have 
been togeather or have stayd an howre after 
the time first appoynted. 


8th of the 6th moneth 1639. 
At a private towne meeting, 
John Endicott John woodbery 
Willm hathorne Lawrence Leech 
Granted to John Pickering 50 acres of 
Land beyond the west pond lying next to 
lyn bounds. 
Granted to william ffiske one hundreth acres 
upland & tenne acres of meadow. 


* Some of this land granted Thomas Gardner re- 
mained in possession of one of his descendants till 
1839. Part of it was used as a burying ground, 
and the road from So. Danvers to Harmony Grove 
passes overit. The grave stones of Seeth Grafton, 
daughter of Thomas and of his grandson Abel 
Gardner, were removed with the remains found 
there, and are enclosed in a lot near the South 
West corner of the grove. 














moneth 1639. 


The day of the 

John Endicott Lawrence Leech 
willm hathorne mr Conant 
John woodbery John Patch 


Granted to Thomas Pickton a tenne acre 
lott & an house lott of half an acre upon the 
neck near Catt Cove.* 

Granted Benjamyn Parminter an acre vpon 
the north side of the neck next to henery 
Bayly. 

Granted to Nathaniell Pitman a pportion 
of Land nere about 20 acres lying next unto 
widow dikes Land on the South side the ffor- 
est river. 

George dill is received an Inhabitant & 
there is given him half an acre for howse lott. 

Samwell Elson is interteyned to be an in- 
habitant and half an acre is granted him nere 
Catt Cove and 5 acres more for planting 
ground. 

Thomas davenishe is received an Inhabitant 
and tenne acres planting ground granted him. 

henery Sillsby mr Sharps man is received 
an Inhabitant and there is granted him half 
an acre nere Catt cove for an howse plott. 


Philemon dickerson hath granted him 4 
poles of Land nere Richard hutchinsons howse; 
the land is granted him to make tan pitts and 
to dresse goats skyns and hides, such trade if 
he follows not and use that place to that pur- 
pose, the towne is to have yt returned again 
to theire use. 

Nicholas Patch is-received to be an Inhab- 
itant within the towne & there is granted 40 
acres of Land to him nere macrell cove. 


John White received an Inhabitant and 
there is granted him 60 acres nere mr Smyths 
farme 

John Lovett is received an inhabitant and 


* Cat cove is between the neck & Winter Island. 








has granted to him 10 acres nere Mackrell 
cove. 

Edmond Patch is received an Inhabitant & 
there is granted him 10 acres nere mackrell 
cove. 

Granted to mr hathorne 50 acres of plowed 
land nere or adioyning to his farme. 


T he 19th day of the 6th moneth 1639. 
At a genall towne meeting 

Granted to John winthrop esqr Junr a lit- 
tle neck of Land adioyning to the Salt house* 
built by the said mr winthrop, conteyning 
about 16 acres lying betwene a cove weh is 
on the north side of his said house & a little 
brook lying to the west of the said house. 

Granted to Ananias concklyn one acre nere 
unto his dwelling house. 

Granted to Edmond Giles 8 pole of ground 
Lying in the common over against his tenne 
acre Lott; it is to build him a house there. 

Granted to mr Peters the marshe lying 
over against his new dwelling conteyning 
about an acker & halfe on the other side of 
the water. 

The 16th of the 7th moneth 1639. 
Jobn Endicott John woodbery 
willm hathorne = Lawrence Leech 
Roger Conant 

Granted to Mathew Nixon an house lott at 
eatt cove and a plott for a garden of about a 
quarter of an acre. 

The 18th of the 9th moneth 1639. 
Mr. Endicott, John Woodbery, 
Mr. Hathorne, Lawrence Leech, 
Mr. Conant, 

Granted to mr Ruck one acre in Catt cove. 

Granted to Edmond Tompson halfe an acre 
at winter harbor for a fishing lott. 

Granted to henery heyward an half acre 
for a fishing lot about winter harbor. 

*John Winthrop’s Salt Works were at Ryal 
Side. See Felt’s Annals, P. 114. 
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Granted to willm Moore an half acre of 
Land for a fishing lott in or about winter har- 
bor. 

Granted to Mathew Nicks fisherman 5 acres 
by the hogstyes in the fforest next Ezekiel 
knights ten acre lott. 


The 20 of the 9 moneth 1639. 
mr Endicott Lawrence Leech 
mr Conant Jeffry massy 
John woodbery _willm hathorne 
Granted to Richard Bishop about an acre 
& an halfe by his other 5 acres abutting on 
austin kittoms Lott. 


Granted James Standish 40 acres neer 
Jeffryes Creeke. 

Granted to John Pickworth 3 or 4 acres 
of the meadow to the Land formerly granted 
to him. : 

Granted Charles Glover half an acre for 


howse lott nere mr Rucks, pvided the wayes 
be left broad, & also pvided he resigne to the 
towne the howse lott formerly granted him. 
Granted to John Batcheller 20 acres of 
Land nere unto that weh was formerly laid 
out to mr Bishop. 
Granted to Joshua Holgrave 50 acres 


The 9th of the 10th moneth 1639. 
Granted to henery Bartholomew 100 acres 
of wch ten acres shall be meadow. 
Granted to James Moulton 80 acres where- 
of 8 acres to be meadow. 


A genall towne meeting the 11th day of 
the 10 moneth 1639. 

There was a voluntarie contribution of the 
towne towards the mayntenance of the minis- 
tery quarterly to be payd the note thereof re- 
mayneth with the deacons. 

Granted one acre more to Ananias conclyn 
& 2 acres a peice to the other tooe viz Law- 
rence Sowthwick & Obadiah Holmes each of 





them 2 acres to be added to theire former 
lotts. 

Granted 4 acres to John mowser nere the 
old cow howses by the head of South River 

The ferry at the North poynt weh former- 
ly was John Stones is now granted to willm 
dixye for three yeares & he is to keepe an 
horse boate. 

he is to have for a strangers passage 2d a 
peice, for townsmen or towne dwellers one 
peny a peice, for moores, horses, & other 
great beasts 6d a peice, for Goats, calves & 
swyne 2d a peice. 

The 23d of the 10th moneth 1639. 
John Endicott John Woodbery 
Mr Hathorne Lawrence Leech 
Mr Conant 

Granted to Richard Ingersoll 20 acres of 
medow in the great medow. 

Granted to John ffairfield 80 acres of 
Land for a farme 10 acres to be medow. 

Granted Richard Prince 30 acres 4 of 
them to be medow. 

Granted Richard Leech 4 acres lying next 
to John Leech his ten acre lott. 

Granted Robt Adams 3 acres & quarter 
nere unto Juhn Cooke. 

Granted to John Shipley 4 acres nere his 
20 acres in exchange for 4 acres of the 20 
acres whereby he may with more ease plant 
his corne. 

Granted to John ffiske to be added to his 
former land 30 acres whereof 4 acres to be 
medow. 

Granted to Joseph Bachellor and Thomas 
Browning 20 acres, nere adjoyning to the 
former grant & 2 acres a peice of medow to 
be Laid out by the towne. 

Granted to mr John Endicott all that 
swamp that runneth in the lyne of his farme 


next to goodman chickeryngs, & of the other 
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side to the Land that is Layd out in small 
lotts somtymes mr Batters. 

Granted to willm Geere 20 acres of Land. 

Granted to Allen Convers 40 acres and 4 
acres of medow. 

Granted Lawrence Leech 15 acres more of 
medow. 

Granted to John woodbery John Balch & 
mr connaught 5 acres of medow a peice in 
some convenient place. 


A genall towne meeting the 11th moneth 
1639. 


yong mr Norris chose by this Assembly to 
teach School. 


The 21st of the 11th moneth 1639. 
John woodbery _willm hathorne 
Jeffry massy mr Conant 

Granted to mr Norris 100 acres for a farme 
and sixtene acres of medow. 

Granted to Jacob Barney willm dodge 
Richard Brackenbury 5 
peece. 

Granted John Browne & Edmond Tomp- 
son 30 acres of Land a peice. 

Granted willm woodbury 10 acres of up- 
land & 5 acres of medow. 

Granted to Joshua verrin 40 acres. 

Granted widow Bryan 2 acres medow. 

Granted Jeffry massy 20 acres upland & 
5 of medow. 

Granted to hugh Stacy John Thurston 
Thomas west & widow Payne 20 acres a 
peece. 

Granted to Austin Killam Nicholus Pacy 


acres of medow a 


Philemon diceonson & Joseph yong 30 acres 
a peece. 

Granted to henery chickering & John yong 
50 acres a peece. 

Granted to Mris ames 40 acres. 


(24) 
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Granted to willm Browne shop keep 80 
acres. 

Granted to mr Phillips to be an Inbabi- 
tant and to have 80 acres; pvided that these 
6 last grants from this mke is wth condition 
that they continew in the plantation to use 
the same. 

Granted to the widow ffelton 30 acres. 

Granted to widow Skarlett 20 acres. 

Granted to Benjamyn Parmynster 10 acres 
at Jeffryes Creek, when the former grants are 
made good. 

Grynted to Esdras Read 10 acres more to 
his former 10 acres. 

Granted Richayd Lambert 20 acres be- 
twene Jeffry Esty & henery Swan. 

Granted to Roger conant the sonne of Rog- 
er conant being the first borne childe in Sa- 
lem 20 acres of Land. 

Granted to Joseph Daliber 20 acres. 


30th of the first moneth 1640. 
Mr. Endicott, John Woodbury, 
Mr. Conant, Lawrence Leech, 
Jeffry Massy. 

Captane Traske hath leave to sett up a* 
tyde myll upon the North River pvided he 
make passadge for a shalloppe from halfe 
flood to full sea. 

Granted to John Beaumont 5 acres of 
planting ground. 

Granted to John Lovett 5 acres wch was 
pte of the land exchanged by Jeffry massy & 
Richard Brackenbury nere mackrell cove. 

The 15th day of the 5th moneth 1640. 

Mr. Endicott, John Woodbury, 
Mr. Hathorne, Jeffry Massy. 


Granted to miles ward 3 or 3 acres at stage 


poynt. 


* Wm. Trask in 1636 set up a Water Mill on 
the North River above the present Frye’s Mills.— 
(Felt’s Annals of Salem, 2d Ed. Vol. 2, p. 165.) 
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The 14th of the 7th moneth 1640. 
Granted John conclyne 5 acres nere the 
glass howse. 
Granted half an acre for said John conelyn 
near the glass howse. 
The 11th of the 8th moneth 1640. 
Granted to captaine Traske half an acre to 
be Joyned to the new mill. 
Granted to willm towne a little neck of 





Land right over against his howse on the oth- | 
er side of the river. 

Ordered that mr Stileman shall have the 
quarter of an acre of Marshe weh mr Emery | 
should have had and 3 quarters more lying | 
in the ffaggin marshe at the upper end. 

Granted to John Sanders and Raph ffogg 
each a quarter of an acre over against there 
lotts as you goe to the old mill. 

Ordered that none of the Land within the 
cattle range shall be granted hence forward 
to any man for any particular use, And the 
range of the cattle at the fforest river head 
where the freshe water falls in & where the 
Salt water floweth at high water marke shall 
be a lyne Sowthward up to mr humphryes 
farme and from thence to the pond and soe 
about to Brooksbye. 


T he 20th of the 11th moneth 1640. 
mr Endicott John Woodbury, 
mr hathorne Jeffry Massy. 
Granted to Allin convers 20 acre of plant- 
ing ground next to mr Endicotts fearme lying 
by that lott weh was Richard Normans nere 
the head of the river & it is in exchange of 
20 acres weh was formerly granted unto him. 
Granted to John Putnam 100 acres at the 
head of mr Skeltons farme betwen it and 
Elias Stileman the elder his farme if there be 
100 acres of it, And it is in exchange of 100 
acres formerly granted him, and if yt fall out 





that there be not soe much, then to be made 





up nere to Leift daunports hill, and 10 acres 
of medow in the Pyne medow, if it be not 
granted formly to others. 

Granted 50 acres unto Thomas Putnan & 
5 acres of medow. 


The 25th day of the first month 1641. 


John Woodbury, 
Lawrence Leech, 


Jeffry Massy, 
willm Hathorne. 


Granted to Thomas Buxton a preell of 


| ground lying by the Rayles on the inside at 


the end of the 10 acre lotts in the North side 
being about 3 acres. 

Granted to Ananias conclyn a yard con- 
teyning 20 pole. 

Granted to Marblehead 
such Lands nere adjoyning to them as have 


Inhabitants all 


not been formly granted to other men And 
the said Lands thus granted to Marblehead 
men are to be disposed of by themselves 
pvided it be done with the consent of our 
seaven men appoynted for the afayres of our 
towne who shall be helpfull & ready to Joyne 
wth them in the disposing of it, & therefore 
the towne hath chosen Jeffry Massy to be 
Joyned unto them for the psent. 


At a genrall towne meeting the Last day of 
the Tth moneth 1641. 
Granted to Samuell Cornhill an 
Land for the sewing of hempe. 


At a meeting the 3d day of the 10 moneth 
1641. 
John Endicott Roger Conant 
John Balch 


Granted to John ward 20 acres of Land. 


acre of 


John woodbury 


Granted to Phyneas ffiske 20 acres more 
at the villadge nere the pond. 

Granted to Richard dodge 40 acres more 
to his former 40 acres. 
Granted to heliard verin 40 acres. 














































At a genrall towne meeting the 2d day of 
the 3d moneth 1642 

Ordered that there shall noe more trees 
be felled by any man within the lymits of 
Salem unless it be in mens pprietyes uppon 
the payne or penalty of 20s for everie such 
tree felled by any man whither Inhabitants 
or strangers and that this order be psently 
published & notice given to such as sett 
them on worke, pvided that this order extend 
not to any that shall fell any timber for his 
own building or fencing or building of shops 
here within the lymitts of our towne wthout 
spetiall lycence from a magistrate. 

henery Reynolds is to have a 10 acre lott 
next to wellm King. 

Granted to Obadiah Holmes a quarter of 
an acre nere to his garden. 


At a genrall towne meeting held the 10th of 
the 6th moneth 1642. 

Granted to goodman devenishe an Inhabi- 
tant to be sett out to his Land nere the 
Mill by Captaine Traske & Jeffry Massy. 

It is ordered that Jeffry Massy & Peter 
Palfrey shall right the 2 five acre lotts weh 
are on Darbyes fort side & that they have 
power to measure out the lotts nere adjoyn- 
ing, whereby the 5 acre lotts may be found 
according to the townes grant. 


At a particular meeting of the 7 men. 
mr Endicott Jeffry Massy 


mr Gardiner Lawrence Leech 
willm Lord Peter Palfrey 


Granted to henery Bartholmew 100 acres 
of upland & ten acres of medow to be laid 
out alittle beyond mr Bishops Land. 

Granted to Samuell Kdson 25 acres of 
Land Joyning to humphrey woodburys farme 
in Mackrell cove & 2 acres of medow where 
he can fynd yt there about. 
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Granted to John Scudder a peice of ground 


conteyning half an acre to build an howse & 

for other uses nere to his 10 acre lott in 

kings cove. 

Ata genrall towne meeting held the 29th 
of the Sth moneth 1642. 

Granted to John Pickering 4 pole of 
ground nere to his house. 

Its ordered that the highway by the 
bridge shall be Laid out through the lotts 
of goodman Moulton & not round about. 

At a pticular towne meeting the 29th of the 
9th moneth 1642. 
Mr Endicott Lawrence Leech 
mr hathorne mr. Gardiner 
Jeffry Massy willm Lord 
Peter Palfry 

Its ordered that an highway be laid out 
by the towne through daniell Ray his lott & 
he to have the old way laid out before, over 
in the 10 acre lotts on the North feild. 

Sold to henery Skerry an acre of Land 
that was Nicholas drapers for 12s. 

Granted to Goodman Lanes about 16 poles 
of Marshe ground by the water next to his 
tenne acre lott. 

Granted to Leiftennt davenport & 'Thomas 
Lathrop 80 acres of land wch was given for- 
mly to Richard Waterman & he deserted it 
to be equallie divided betwene them both in 
regard of quantity & quality. 

Granted to Alexander ffeild 25 acres wch 
was granted to Thomas Lathrop resigned to 
the said Alexander ffeild in Leiw of the for- 
mer grant of 40 acres. 

Granted to Richard Pettingall 10 acres 
for a Lott at Enon.® 

Giranted henery haggett the cow keep at 
Enon a 10 acre lott there. 

Granted to George Ingersoll 20 acres as 
nere his other Land at Enon as it may. 


* Enon now Wenham. = 





At a pticular towne meeting 23d of the 11th 
moneth 1642. 
John Endicott willm Lord 
Thomas Gardner Jeffry Massey 
Peter Palfrey 


Granted to willm Sawyer 20 acres at E-| 


non & 2 acres of medow if it may be had 
there. 


Granted to Esdras Read 10 acres) all 
“ to brother Bulfinch 10 acres | those | 
‘* to old goodman Scudder “ 10 acre 
“ to Ralph Tompkins 10 acres | _lotts 
“ to John kitchtn 10 acres are to 
“ to Theophilus downing ye }be laid 
fisherman 10 acres out 
“ to Nioholas heyward a fish- | nere to 
erman 10 acres brother 
“ to willm Bowdiske 10 acres | kings 
“ to John Abby 10 acres lott. 
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to henery Bullock 30 acres 

to Richard Gardiner & John Gardner 
each a 10 acre lott nere mackrell cove next 
to mr Thorndikes playne. 

Granted to mr Emery 4 or 5 acres of med- 
ow if there be soe manie lying there nere to 
the Leiftenant daunports farme. 

At a pticular towne meeting the 25th of the 
11th moneth 1642. 
willm hathorne willm Lord 
Thomas Gardner Jeffry Massey. 
Peter Palfrey. 

Granted to goodman weekes 10 acres to 
lye with the last 10 acres mentioned. 

Granted to Edward Beuchamp 10 acres at 
Bass River. 

Granted to John Small 10 acres at Enon 
on the west side of the great pond. 


Granted to Robt Tucke 5 acres at the 


great pond. 


Its ordered that mr Gott shall have his 


medow with the first in the great medow. 


Granted to John Collins 10 acres in the 


great pond. 
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| [tis ordered that all those that have 
land granted at the great pond shall fence 
| wth the rest or els leave theire Lands, And 
‘all that have lotts at Bass river are bound to 
the like conditions. 

Granted to henery Reynolds 5 acres at 
| the great pond. 
| Granted to John Boorne 5 acres at great 
| pond. 

It is ordered that Jeffry Massy shall have 
his 20 acres formly granted at great pond. 

Granted to willm Allin & Robt Allin 10 
acres a peice at the great pond. 

Granted to Thomas Pattin 15 acres where 
the layers out can fynd it. 
| Granted to Thomas west 10 acres at 
| great pond. 
| Granted to Michaell Sallowes 10 acres at 
| great pond if yt be there when the rest are 
| laid out. 

Granted to John Hathorne 50 acres of land 
toward the great river. 

(To be Continued.) 
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RECORD OF MARRIAGES, BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS, IN THE TOWN OF 
LYNN. Vol. IL* 





COMMUNICATED by IRA J. PATCH. 





Jann the wiffe of Joseph Armitage Dyed 
the 3 of March 1676-77. 

John the Sonn of John Ally was borne in 
January 1675. 

Hanah the Daughter of John Ally was 
borne the 22 of January 1679. 

Joseph Armitage Died the 27 of June 
1680. 

Hugh Ally and Rebecka Hood was Maried 
the 9th of December 1681. 


* “The first volume is lost. In 1820 I found 
this volume in ruins, bound it and furnished it with 
an index. Preserve it carefully.” 

ALONZO LEWIS.” 
(Copied from the title page.) 

















































Sollomon ther Sonne was borne the 11th 
day of Octtober 1682. 

Jacob ther Sonn was born the 28 of Jan- 
uary 1683-4. 

Eliazer their Sonn was Borne the first of 
November 1685. 

Hannah their Daughter was Borne the 16th 
of August 1689. 

Richard ther Son was born the last day of 
July 1691. 

Joseph ther Sonn was born the 22 day of 
June 1693. 

Rebeckae the Daughter of John Ally was 
born the 28 of May 1683. 

Hugh, the Sonn of John Ally, was born the 
15 of ffewbruary 1685. 

william, the son of John Alley, was born the 
14th of July 1683. 

The Genogley of Benjamin Alley and Eliz- 
abeth his wife, Jacob, their son, Was Born 
September. 

Benjamin, the Sonn of Hugh Alley and of 
Rebeckah his wife was born ye 24th of febru- 
ary 1694-5. 


Mst Samuell Apleton Junior and Mst Eliz-| P® 


abeth Whittingham was Married the 19th of 
June 1682, the daughter of Mst William 
Whittingham, Marchant in Boston. 

Mary, the daughter of Mr. Samuell Apel- 
ton and of Elizabeth his wiffe, was Born in to 
this world the 30 of March 1683. 

Hannah, ther Daughter, Was born the first 
of November 1684. 

Elizabeth, ther Daughter, was Born the 10 
of July 1687. 

Thomas Baker and Mary Lewis Was mar- 
ried the 10th of Jully 1689. 

Thomas ther Sonne was born the 11 of Au- 
gust 1692, and Died the 2 of September 
1692. 

Hannah ther Daughter Was born the 17th 
day of August 1693. 

Mary their Daughter was born the 15 of 
July 1695 & dyed the 11 of August 1695. 

Abigall their daughter Was born ye 25th 
of July 1696 & oe of August 1696. 

the genealloge of Thomas Berry & Eliz 
abeth, his Wife. 

thomas, there Sonn, Was born the 14th of 
Martch, 1694-5. 
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thomas there Sonn Departed this Life the 
4th of Aprill 1695. 
Samuell their Son was born the 25th of 
June 1697. 
*[ William Lewis, (and Any his wife. ) 
John, his son, born 1 November, 1635. 
Christopher, born 1636. 
Lydia, tie d daughter, b. Dec. 25, 1639. 
Josiah, his Son, born July 28, 1641. 
Isaac, his son, born April 15, 1644. 
Isaac Lewis & his wife Mary (Davis. ) 
Mary, their daughter, b. 1 March, 1680. 
Isaac, their Son, born 31 August, 1683. 
Joseph, their son, born 16 Novem. 1685. 
John, their son, born 25 Feb., 1687. 
Abraham, their son, b. 9 June, 1691.) 


John Blano and Elizabeth Purchis, was 
Maried in November, 1678. 

William Beale and Mary Hartt, Widow, 
was Maried the 5 of March, 1684. 

Samuell Bly and Lois Iuery, was Maried 
the 19 Day of December, 1678. 
Theophilus, the Sonn of Samuell Bly, De- 
rted this Life the 12 of June, 1681. 
Samuell, ther Sonn, was Born the 6 of 
June, 1686. 

Samuell Bligh, Sen., Departed this Life, 
the Last Day of December, 1693. 

Ruth, the Wife of Theophilus Baylly, Died 
the of November, In the year 1692. 

Theophilus Baylly, Departed this Life the 
14th day of ffebruary, 1693-4. 

the genealloge of Ezekiel Rogers, & of 
Lowes his Wife. 

Nathanell, their Son was born the 18th of 
July, 1695. 

Lois, their Daughter, was Born June ye 
15th, 1702. 

Timothy Bread and Sarah Newhall, w 
Married the 3 of March, 1679-80. 

Joseph, ther Sonne, was born into this 
World, the 18 of October, 1681. 

Timmothy, ther Sonne, was born the 31 of 
March, 1683. 

Samuell, ther Sonne, was born the first of 
Jully, 1686. 


* The following, which is included within brack- 
ets, is in the hand writing of Alonzo Lewis, the 
Historian of Lynn. 
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Sarah Bread, wife to , Timothy estilin was | 
Buryed the 27th of November, 1688. 


17 of March, 1690-91. 


his Second wife. 

Thomas, their Sonn, 
January, 1694-95. 

Mary, their Daughter, was born the 14 of | 
August, 1696. shee dyed the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1696. 

Sarah, their Daughter, was born the 14th, 
of August, 1696. 

Thomas, ther Sonn, was born the 21 of | 
September, 1698. 


was born ye 14 of| 


January, 1699-700. 


rah his Wife. 

Sarah, ther Daughter, was born the 24th 
of June, 1695. 

Annee, their Daughter, 
March, 1697. 

Ensigne Joseph Breed, Departed this Life, 
Novem’r 25, 1713. 

Sarah Breed, widow to the above named 
Joseph Breed, daparted this Life Aprill 2d, 
1754, aged 88 years and ten months and 17 
days. 

Sanat Bread and Sarah ffarrington, was 
married the 27 of September, 1683. 

Mary, ther Daughter, was born the 4 of 
Jully, 1684. 

Jane, their Daughter, was borne the 19th 
of October, 1686. 

Sarah, their Daughter, was Borne the 16th 
of July, 1689. 

Joseph, ther Sonn, was Born the last of 
June, 1691. 

Ruth, ther Daughter, was born 13th of 
September, 1693. 

lizabeth, ther Daughter, was born the 6th 
of October, 1695. 

Mathew, their Sonn, was born the 22 day 
of November, 1697. 

Mathew, their Sonn departed this Life, ye 
25 of January, 1697-8. 

Mathew, their Sonn, was born the 31 day 
of January, 1698-9. 


was born the 2 of 
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Allin Bread Senior, Departed this Liff, ~ 


the genealogy of Timothy Bread, & Sarah, 
—— le 1706-7. 





Jonathan, their Sonn, was born the 29 of | 


the genealloge of Abraham Burrill, & Sa-| 





pam their edie. was sind the 20th 
| of July, 1701. 

Mehitabell, their Daughter, was born ye 
25 of Desember, 1704. 

Allin, their Son, was born the 16 day of 


Allin Bread, Tertius, and Elizabeth Bal- 


lard, was Married The 22 of May, 1684. 


Nathanell, ther Sonn, was born the 24 of 
August, 1685. 

Elizabeth, their daughter, was Borne the 
24th of January, 1687-88. 

John, their Sonn, was Borne the 10th of 
October, 1689. 

Mary, ther Daughter, was Born the 21 of 
March, 1691-92. 

Rebeckah, ther Daughter, was born the 
26 day of January, 1694-5. 

Hebzeba, their daughter, was born the 19th 
day of June, 1697. 

Josiah, their son, was born the 2 day of 
January, 1700-701. 

The Genealoge of John Bread, and Sarah, 
his wiff. 

John, ther Sonn, was born the 7 of June, 
1664. 

Ebinezur, ther Sonn, was born the 15 of 
Aprill, 1676. 

Sarah, the wiff of John Bread, died About 
the 22 of November, 1676. 

John Bread, and Sarah Hart, was Maried 
the 4 of March, 1677-78. 

John Bread, died the 28 of June, 1678. 

Susan Grunnill, John Breed’s Sarvant, 
died about the latter End of Jully, 1678. 

John Bread, Jun., and Mary Kertland, was 
Maried the 28 of Aprill, 1686. 

Sarah Bread, their daughter, was Borne 
the 15th of July, 1687. 

Sarah, their daughter, dyed the 28th of 
January, 1687-88. 

Samuell Bread and Anna Hood, was Mar- 
ied the 5th of flebruary, 1691-92. 

Samuell, ther Sonne, Was borne the 11 of 
November, 1692. 

Amose, ther Sonn, Was Borne ye 20th of 
July, 1694. 

Jaber, their Sonn, Was borne the 26 of 
January, 1695-6. 













































Abigaile, their Daughter, was born the 7th 
of Septemr, 1698. 

Nathen, their Sonn, was born the 3 of Jan- 
uary, 1702-3. 


Keziah, their Daughter, was Born the 16th 
of October, 1704. 


Anna, their Daughter was born the 28th 
of July, 1706. 


Ebenezer, their Son, was born the 1 day of 
May, 1710. 


Ruth, their Daughter, was born the 10 of 
March, 1711-12. 


Benjamin, their Son, was born July 4th, 
1715. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FORT-POPHAM CELEBRATION. 


I. Speech of John Wingate Thornton, 

., at the Fort-Popham Celebration, Au- 
gust 29, 1862, under the auspices of the 
Maine Historical Society. Boston: Printed 
by Edward L. Balch, 34 School Street. 
1863. pp. 20. 


Il. The Connection of the Church of 
England with Early American Discovery 
and Colonization. By the Rev. William 
Stevens Perry, M. A. Portland, Maine. 
1865. pp. 7. 

These brief pamphlets are some of the re- 
sults of the discussion which the “ Fort- 
Popham Celebration” of last year excited. 
That celebration was, in part, an attempt to 
connect with the earliest settlement of New 
England the introduction of Episcopacy, and 
to show that ‘‘members and ministers of 
the English Church were in advance of” 
the colonists of Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts, ‘both in the patient endurance of the 
hardships of colonization and in the noble 
work of Christianizing the Aborigines.” 
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This purpose, according to the interpreta- 
tion given by the celebrators to one of the 
memorial inscriptions erected by them, was 
unmistakably announced, and received the 
sanction of the Maine Historical Society. 
The following is the inscription to which we 
refer: 

“In MEMORY OF 
GEORGE POPHAM, 

WHO FIRST FROM THE SHORES OF ENGLAND 
FOUNDED A COLONY 1N NEw ENGLAND, 
AvuGust, 1607. 

HE BROUGHT INTO THESE WILDS 
ENGLISH LAWS AND LEARNING, AND THE 
FaitH AND THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

HE ONLY, OF THE COLONISTS, 

AND IN HIS OLD AGE, DIED 
ON THE FIFTH OF THE FOLLOWING FEBRUARY, 
AND WAS BURIED NEAR TH18 SPOT.” 

Mr. Thornton, who had been invited to 
take part in the celebration, was called upon 
to respond to a sentiment proposed by the 
Chairman; and he did so, in a speech of 
which the pamphlet first above-named, is a 
reprint. In this speech he has argued, as 
we think, successfully, that Popham’s Colo- 
ny, of 1607, was neither the foundation of a 
state nor the first attempt to colonize New 
England. 

The first serious effort, by Englishmen, to 
permamently inhabit these shores, was, un- 
doubtedly, that of Bartholomew Gosnold, in 
1602, who, with thirty-two companions, built 
a fort and ‘a large house” on what is now 
known as Cuttyhunk, the westernmost of the 
Elizabeth Islands, belonging to this Com- 
monwealth. Several years ago the late Dr. 
Belknap made a journey thither, and discov- 
ered some evident traces of the precise loca- 
tion of the fort and buildings, and to this 
day, the pond east ot the light-house at Cut- 
tyhunk bears the name of Gosnold’s Pond. 
This settlement was, not long afterwards, 
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abandoned; and the second attempt to colo- | 
nize New England was the enterprise set on | 
foot by the notorious Sir John Popham, in 
1607, near the mouth of the Sagadahoe or | 
Kennebeck, in the state of Maine. 

After alluding to Gosnold’s earlicr settle- 
ment, Mr. Thornton proceeds, supported by 
an ample array of authorities, to show that 
Popham’s settlement was started with the! 
mistaken expectation of reaping great profits 
from the mineral products of the country; 
that deported criminals constituted, as in 
Virginia, the body of the colonists; that the | 
settlement was finally discontinued in about 
one year from its commencement; that its | 
failure was a hindrance to the general cause | 
of immigration, because it damped the ardor | 
of other adventurers; and that it was other- | 
wise disastrous, inasmuch as it involved the | 
English in difficulties with the French, who, | 
after this failure, were more readily induced | 
to occupy the territory which these English | 
colonists so incontinently abandoned. In 
conclusion he draws a striking contrast be- 
tween the short-lived settlement at Sagadahoc, 
and the great results achieved by the pious 
founders of Plymouth and Massachusetts. 

Had Mr. Thornton proceeded no further 
than to exhibit the foregoing facts, there 
could have been no controversy with his ar- 
gument, because ne intelligent person who 
had, at all, examined the history of the 
eastern scttlements as given in the records, 
and in the pages of all writers upon the sub- 
ject, nearly or quite contemporaneous with 
the events, could have had the hardihood to 
dispute either of his propositions; and what- 
ever may be thought, as a matter of eti- 
quette, of the propriety of his course in 
speaking so much at variance from the gen- 
eral tenor of the remarks made at the cele- 
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bration, it seems to us that he was not only 
justified in critically examining the history 
of the Popham settlement on that occasion, 


but that he would have been recreant to du- 


ty, as a professed student of New England’s 
history, if he had, out of mere complaisance, 
silently noted the insidious progress of 
what, if an error, might prove, in the end, a 
very important one, and one fruitful of con- 
tentions. 

But, as we have already stated, the memo- 
rial inscription which we have quoted, obvi- 


‘ously claims for George Popham, a brother 


of Sir John, and the leader of the colonists, 
not only precedence in the founding of a col- 
ony, but also in the establishment of a church 
in New England, and this church, according 
to the views of those most prominently en- 
gaged in the celebration, was Episcopal in 
its character, regular,—by the English 
standard, — in the form of its services, and 
officiated over by one who was not a Puritan. 
Waiving the question of how a mere at- 
tempt at colonization, abandoned after one 
year’s trial, can, properly, be regarded as an 
epoch from which descendants of later colo- 
nists should date the introduction of their 
church system, Mr. Thornton, in one of his 
notes, expresses a doubt as to whether the E- 
piscopal forms and ceremonies were regular- 
ly introduced at Sagadahoc, in 1607, by 
| an Episcopally ordained “Presbyter of the 
‘Church of England.” ‘his doubt is based 
| upon the allusion of the historian, Strachey, 
|to Richard Seymour, — who was the chap- 
| lain of the colonists, — as their “ preacher,” 
and to the “sermon” delivered by him on 

| the first Sunday of their landing, — words, 
| according to Mr. Thornton, which, ‘certain- 

ly have a tinge of Puritanism.” 
| This brings us to a consideration of Mr. 



















































































Perry’s pamphlet, in which, towards the end, 
the writer cites authorities to show that 
the words “preacher,” and “sermon,” “ will 
be found to have another history and to 
have been any thing but detested ””—quoting 
a word used by Mr. Thornton in his history 
of Ancient Pemaquid— “by the Eng- 
lish Church, if her recorded formularies and 
documents are to be believed.” 

Mr. Perry is a clergyman of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, and is zealous to 
show, not only that Popham’s colony was 
“the first real occupation and settlement of 
New England, from which the title of Eng- 
land toa most important share of the North- 
ern coast of America dates,” but that Rich- 
ard Seymour was a clergyman of the English 
Church, “deriving his authority for his sa- 
cred office from ordination by the hands of a 
Bishop of the same church;” that Epis- 
copacy was, by him, regularly established in 
the colony, and that, “after years of efforts 
and small returns it was reserved for the ty- 
rannous hand of Massachusetts to crush out 
the independence and existence of the Epis- 
copal Province of Maine.” 

With regard to the form of Mr. Seymour's 
ordination, and the regularity of his practic- 
es, and his opinions in matters of church 
discipline, it would be impossible to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion from the lim- 
ited data we have presented to us. He may 
have been a rigid conformist or High-Church 
presbyter of the English Church or he may 
have been a Puritan: that is, either a reluc- 
tant conformist, or a non-conformist in some 
particulars. No one, we believe, claims 
that he was a Separatist, or Brownist; and 
such a claim would not only be unsupported 
by any facts known to us, but would, of it- 
self, be highly improbable. That he was a 
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Puritan is quite possible; but whether he 
was so or not is to be determined only by 
sufficient evidence. Perhaps in the litera- 
ture of that period, —in some biographical 
book or manuscript,— something may yet be 
found to solve all doubt upon the subject, 
which is, after all, a matter of no considera- 
ble importance. 

We think, however, that Mr. Thornton is 
right in saying that the words “preacher” 
and “sermon,” as applied to him, “have a 
tinge of Puritanism,” notwithstanding Mr. 
Perry's very positive and rather indignant 
objection thereto. We have some definite 
evidence to corroborate Mr. Thornton’s sus- 
picion. Every Puritan parson was a preach- 
er, but not so every priest in the English 
Church; and one of the chief and most ear- 
nestly-pressed demands of the Puritans was 
for more preaching. Only twenty years be- 
fore Seymour sailed for New England, 
(1586) a careful survey of nine of the 
principal counties of England, — including 
also the city and environs of London, — 
disclosed the disgraceful fact, that in more 
than two thousand churches and livings 
there were only four hundred and twen-. 
ty-six preachers. The number of mere 
readers, in the same territory, was one 
thousand three hundred and seventy three; 
while, in all of these, the non-residents and 
double-beneficed numbered five hundred and 
sixty-five. It was the estimate of contem- 
porary writers and men of good judgment, 
that “after twenty-cight years’ establish- 
ment of the Church of England, there were 
only two thousand preachers to serve near 
ten thousand parish churches.” From many 
of these livings which were without preach- 
ers, Puritan divines, educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, had been suspended or ejected, 


—not for “impiety immorality, want of| 
learning or diligence in the ministerial work, | 
but for not being satisfied in the use of cer- | 
tain ceremonies,” *° °° “and for not be- 
ing able to declare that every thing in the | 
Common-Prayer Book is agreeable to the Word 
of God:” — and in their places, if filled at 
all, the bishops had in many instances sup- 


plied their flocks with clerical shoe-makers, | 


barbers, tailors, water-bearers, shepherds 
and horse-keepers; many of whom were pot- 
companions, simpletons, covetous, licentious, 
profane, and even convicted of felonies for 
which they had been punished, with benefit 
of clergy. How could such vagabonds be 
expected to preach, much more edify by their 
sermons? Yet these all received Episcopal 
ordination at the hands of such bishops as 
Alley and Bradbridge. 


As further evidence to the same point, 
we adduce the fact that preaching was of- 
ten restricted, and sometimes entirely sus- 
pended, for a season, at least, ly the high- 
est authorities of the Church. And that the 
condition of the Church had not essentially 
improved since the year 1596, is evident 
from the fact that only four years before the 
settlement at Sagadahoc, when Dr. Reynolds, 
at the Hampton Conference before King 
James, in behalf of the Puritan clergy, com- 
plained of pluralities in the Church, and 
prayed that all parishes might be furnished 
with preaching ministers, Bancroft immedi- 
ately ‘fell upon his knees and petitioned 
His Majesty that all parishes might have 
a praying ministry; ‘for preaching has grown 
so much in fashion’ says he, ‘that the ser- 
vice of the Church is neglected. Beside pul- 
pit harangues are very dangerous’; he there- 
fore humbly moved that the number of homi- 
lies might be increased, and that the clergy 
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might be obliged to read them, instead of ser- 
mons in which many vented their spleen 
against their superiors.” Bancroft’s petition 
was granted. 


From the foregoing items, alone, it would 
appear that all that Mr. Thornton suggested 
had ample foundation in the facts of history, 
jand tbat if Seymour was not a Puritan, 
Strachey’s account fully warrants the belief of 
his having been even a non-conformist. What- 
ever he was asa Churchman, let us hope 
that he was a sincere Christian, more intent 
| on saving souls than on preserving traditions 
and performing ceremonies; and that the 
| poor criminals under his spiritual care were 
benefitted by his ministrations;—criminals 
who must have been exceedingly depraved 
|or exceedingly unfortunate to have stood 
convicted of crimes against persons and prop- 
erty in an age which held such offences venial 
as compared with ecclesiastical and _politi- 
cal irregularities; and in a country which 
could boast that the head of its Church and 
the Chief Justice of its highest bench had, 
between them, scrupled not to perpetrate 
almost every offence known to criminal law, 
from the highway robberies of Popham to the 
foul orgies of James, his blasphemous inso 
lence at the Hampton-court Conference, and 
his connivance at the murder of Overbury. 

We have said that Seymour’s views and 
practices in regard to disciplinary matters, 
are things of no great importance. We do 
not mean by this that these subjects should 
not be investigated, and, if possible, fully 
settled; but we mean that, whichever way 
they may be decided, the result cannot affect 
the principal fact sought to be established, 
by Mr. Perry, that “the Faith and the 
Church of Christ” were brought to these 
wilds by no other clergymen than regularly 
















































ordained priests of the English Church. 
This fact is secure enough even if, to prove 
it, Mr. Perry should be obliged to come to 
Plymouth or Massachusetts for his evidence; 
for who, but members of the Church of 
England, founded these colonies? and what 
were their pastors, if not priests of that 
Church ? 

It is true that some of these clergymen, 
nay, most of them, had been deprived of 
their benefices, but these ecclesiastical cen- 
sures did not, necessarily, include degrada- 
tion from the priestly office; and the offend- 
ers certainly were not excommunicated. 
On the contrary almost all of them protest- 
ed against even being called “ Separatists ;”” 
they talked and wrote fondly of the Church 
of England as “our dear Mother,” and 
openly participated in her sacraments, in 
full and unchallenged communion, whenever 
they returned to England on matters of 
business and the like. ‘T'wo notable excep- 
tions to this rule, however, ought not to be 
forgotten ; aud these were Ralph Smith, the 
first minister at Plymouth, and Roger Wil- 
liams of Salem,—both of whom were coldly 
treated, and even persecuted, by their fellow 
Puritans for their advocacy of Separation, 
though it does not appear, we believe, that 
either of them was ever degraded or excom- 
municated in England for this or any other 
offence. To this point we shall refer again. 

Mr. Perry’s solicitude to relieve Popham’s 
colonists from ‘a charge of Puritanism” 
springs, we fear, from his erroneous views 
respecting the character of these dreaded 
Puritans. It isa vulgar prejudice, from 
which all respectable modern historians have 
succeeded in liberating themselves, in a great 
measure, that leads some, otherwise careful, 
thinkers to flippantly discuss the “ Puritans” 
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as if it were a settled point in history that 
these maligned “sectaries” were guilty of 
plebeian extraction, of gross superstition, hy- 
pocrisy, ignorance and misanthropy; and, 
above all, to treat of them as if they consti- 
tuted a party outside of, and pitted against 
the Church, and persistently bent upon her 
destruction, 


Now it would, oftentimes, startle these 
anti-Puritans, we imagine, to boldly meet 
them, not only with a denial of all these as- 
persions, but with the further declaration 
that, in respect to all the characteristics above 
named, the Puritans, as a class, were de- 
cidedly superior to their High-Church breth- 
ren. Yet this statement is true; and, if in- 
stead of consulting the story of Hudibras, 
and later lucubrations starting from that 
source, the student will take the pains to 
wade and even wallow a little through the 
pages of contemporaneous history in the 
study of this subject, he will soon be con- 
vinced that a large proportion of the old 
English aristocracy —including many, of 
what Mr. Perry calls ‘England’s highest 
noblemen ” — was Puritan; that superstition 
hovered around the masses and mummeries 
of High-Church prelates, and could not brook 
the severely plain ceremonies of the reform- 
ers; that hypocrisy battened in a multitude 
of stalls and benefices, unworthily held, and 
shared not the chaste companionship of 
priests deprived and in exile, for conscience’ 
sake; that ignorance was to be found among 
those clergymen who, because they could not 
write their own, were taxed at four purchased 
sermons a year —as appears in the visita- 
tions of the Bishop of London, where these 
illiterate priests were enjoined to have a li- 
brary of two books (a Bible, in Latin and 





English, and Bullinger’s Decads,) — and not 
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among the Puritan divines; scarcely one of 
whom, but had distinguished himself, at one 
of the Universities, as tutor or scholar, and 
many of whom are still remembered for their 
vast and profound learning. 

Of intolerance, the Puritans, at least those 
of New England, had their full share. But 
herein, it must be remembered, they were 
not hypocritical or inconsistent, for they nev- 
er professed a willingness to tolerate, or to 
have others tolerate, error of any kind. It 
is a mistaken pretension of modern times 
which Mrs. Hemans has so beautifully ech- 
oed :-— 


“ They left unstained what here they found : 
Freedom to worship God.” 


No matter what New England now is, New 
England under Puritan rule was intolerant 
just in proportion to the strength and sinceri- 
ty of her faith. Witness the fate of the Sep- 
aratists, Antinomians, Baptists, Quakers, mi- 
nor heretics, and lastly, and most gently han- 
dled, of the High-Churchmen of Massachu- 
setts. This is a fact which we should have 
the courage and honesty not to conceal or de- 
ny. But what of this fact? Does it lift any 
blame from the shoulders of the High-Church 
party, in respect to their intolerance? Were 
any of the schismatics above-named, at any 
given period, freer from persecution in Old 
England, than in New England? Never, ex- 
cept during the comparatively short rule of 
Cromwell and the Independents. The truth 
is that the age had not learned the important 
lesson of the necessity and the policy of toler- 
ation; and the Puritans of New England, 
with a few striking exceptions, acted precise- 
ly as their brethren of the Church of England 
did at home, with this difference, — and it is 
an important one, and favorable to the Puri- 
tans, — that while the offences punished in 
England were, generally, irregularities of dis- 
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| cipline, the offences punished in New Eng- 
| land were, almost always, heresies, or delin- 
| quences in doctrinal matters. It is true a re- 
spectable, intelligent and commanding body 
growing out of the Puritan ranks, the Eng- 
| lish Independents, strove, long and earnestly, 
for universal toleration, and, for a while, suc- 
ceeded in giving the harassed people a com- 
fortable share of this blessing. But in this 
and many other things those great men were 
| far, very -far in advance of the age; and af- 
| ter the downfall of the Commonwealth, the 
| government, in new hands, relapsed into the 
old slough of intolerance, just as, under the 
same imbecile and tyrannous management, its 
political and martial glories faded and were 


forgotten. 





We judge that Mr. Perry holds erroneous 
views respecting the history and ecclesiastical 
standing of the Puritans, not only from his 
evident desire to clear the colonists at Saga- 
dahoe from all suspicion of Puritanism, but 
also from the importance which he attaches 
to the testimony of Neal respecting the date 
or the rise of the Independents in England — 
a circumstance which Mr. Perry erroneously 
assumes to be historically identical with the 
beginning of Separation— and also from the 
strange argument which he holds to show that 
‘*Popham’s brother, and Raleigh’s nephew 
and Gilbert’s son,” were not Puritans, be- 
cause they could not have been Separatists— 
a non-sequitur, which betrays, we submit, 
great unmindfulness, on his part, of some very 
important facts in the history of the reforms 
and changes in the English Church. 

No Separation before 1616! How can Mr. 
Perry have forgotton the London Separatists 
of 1567, the Brownists, and the martyrdom 
of Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry? And 
would he have us believe that Puritans were 
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always Separatists? Has he forgotton the ul- 
tra-Puritan Bishop Hooper? and how, on the 
archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury, sat the re- 
nowned Puritans, Grindal and Abbot? 


Of course we shall not here undertake to 
enlarge upon the history of the Puritans; and 
we should hesitate to quote from the pages of 
Neal or Hopkins, when those ample histories 
are so easy of access to all; but, as it will 
greatly aid us in expressing our views as to 
what constituted Puritanism, let us briefly ex- 
amine the points which, on divers memorable 
occasions, the Puritan clergy indicated as the 
only essential matters of difference between 
them and those of their brethren who stood 
up in defence of every tradition and every 
prelatical innovation of the Church. 


In the great contest of Knox versus Cox, 
which broke out at Frankfort among the ex- 
iled Englishmen of Queen Mary’s day, and 
which marks the beginning of Puritanism, the 
dispute commenced in an attempted alteration 
of the Liturgy as it had been established un- 
der King Edward. The ‘‘Church’’ had gone 
abroad ; the Queen being a Romanist, its tem- 
poral headship was in abeyance ; and, with few 
exceptions, all those who, upon the accession 
of Elizabeth, were first to become conspicu- 
ous as its ministers and prelates, were living 
in obscurity or in exile. The exiles, there- 
fore, rightfully claimed full power, next un- 
der God, to regulate ecclesiastical affairs in 
such manner as seemed to them to be best for 
the interests of religion, and an attempt to sim- 
plify the Liturgy, —by casting aside the lita- 
ny and the surplice, altering the confession, 
substituting for the hymns, between the chap- 
ters and the creed, a version of the psalms, by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and making some ad- 
ditional, trifling variations from the old ser- 
vice,— was the result. These things done, 





and the tenderest and most ultra-Protestant 
conscience was satisfied. In 1556, simply 
these constituted the whole of Puritanism. 
The Presbyterians went further and denied the 
precedence of the Bishops as a clerical order; 
but not so the Puritans, who were content 
with the Episcopacy as that system was then 
understood and managed by Protestants. 


Let us now consider their complaints and 
demands at a later date. The time we will 
select shall be soon after the Church was re- 
established under Elizabeth, when new meas- 
ures began to be used to promote uniformity— 
the English Reformers, contrary to the gener- 
al spirit of the Reformation, having strange- 
ly resolved to maintain, throughout the realm, 
the greatest regularity in forms, ceremonies 
and habits, notwithstanding the fact that Rome 
itself had not yet adopted a uniform missal, 
but had permitted a diversity of liturgies, 
even in England, as the Use of Salisbury, (a- 
dopted by Wycliffe in his New Testament) 
the Use of Bangor, of York, of Hereford, etc. 
attest, and notwithstanding that the highest 
English prelates had, on the most solemn oc- 
casions, intentionally appeared in garments 
differing not much from the common habili- 
ments of a priest or scholar. 


In the year 1561, when Archbishop Par- 
ker undertook to suppress Puritanism at Ox- 
ford, Rev. Thomas Sampson, Dean of Christ 
Church, and Dr. Lawrence Humphrey, regius 
professor of Divinity and President of Mag- 
dalen College, being cited, with others, to 
Lambeth, were peremptorily ordered to con- 
form to the habits,—that is, ‘‘to wear the 
square cap, and no hats, in their long gowns; 
to wear the surplice with non-regents hoods 
in the choirs, according to ancient custom, 
and to communicate kneeling, in wafer bread, 
or else they should part with their prefer- 
































ments.’ These grave, learned and manly 
Protestant divines, replied that ‘‘they could 
not conscientiously comply with these injunc- 
tions, be the event what it might.” And 


they were punished accordingly. This was} 


the whole of their obnoxious ‘‘ Puritanism.” 

At the same time the London Puritan min- 
isters were treated in the same manner for a 
similar offence, and for nothing else. So that 
thirty-seven clergymen of the city, including, 


as the Archbishop himself acknowledged, | 


‘some of the best,”’ were silenced for reject- 
ing what the Church, at a later date, reject- 
ed and still rejects,—the use of the idola- 
trous trappings of Rome. 


Let us, next, come down to the year 1584, 
after Whitgift had been translated to the See 
of Canterbury. This zealous High-Church- 
man immediately set about correcting the ir- 
regularities which had been permitted and 
encouraged by his Puritan predecessor. To 
this end he promulgated, by his sole authori- 
ty, certain articles intended to check these 
irregularities, and to bring about an enforced 
uniformity in the ceremonies of the Church. 
Alarmed at this new assertion of authority by 
the Primate, and reluctant to surrender the 
liberty of conscience of which they had deemed 
themselves secure, the Puritan clergy and no- 
bility, aided by some civilians of the courts, 
united in divers remonstrances,—usually of 
an argumentative character,— quite earnestly, 
though respectfully and temperately expressed. 
So much opposition was shown against the new 
measures, that after suspending two hundred 
and thirty-three non-subscribing clergymen, 
the Archbishop,—who was not so far es- 
tranged from Papacy as to have found it diffi- 
cult to hold his place in the University during 
the whole of ‘‘ Bloody”’ Mary’s reign, while 
his more scrupulous brethren were in exile,— 
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conceived the expedient of borrowing from 
‘*Mother-Church”’ one of her most power- 
ful engines of oppression, namely, the [nqui- 
sition,—in order to prosecute his ‘‘ reforms” 
with greater speed and certainty. 

This piece of ecclesiastical machinery was 
brought in under the old name of the ‘‘ Court 
of High Commission,’’ it being the sixth es- 
tablishment of that court, each new organiza- 
tion having brought to it greater powers and 
a wider jurisdiction. An oath, ex officio, 
was to be tendered, in this court, to any cler- 
gyman, who was not to refuse the same under 
penalty of unlimited fines or imprisonments: 
contrary to the rule of the Common Law, con- 
fessions were to be extorted, and that, too, 
‘by all means and ways that’ the Commis- 
sioners ‘‘could devise,’’—including, of course, 
the rack and torture. 

Twenty-four articles of inquisition were pre- 
pared by the Archbishop, which were to be 
tendered to the Puritan prisoners immediate- 
ly upon their being brought into court by the 
pursuivants. Now, every one of these twen- 
ty-four articles was contrived to aid in ascer- 
taining the prisoner’s opinion of the legality 
and authority of the ceremonies and sacra- 
ments, as regulated by law, and his past con- 
duet respecting their due observance. 

Against this enormous tyranny even the 
conservative nobility were obliged to protest. 
First Cecil (Lord Treasurer Burleigh) vig- 
orously and pointedly declared his objections, 
in a letter to the Primate; then followed the 
Lords of the Council, jointly, — Burleigh, 
the Earls of Warwick, Shrewsbury and Lei- 
cester, Lord Charles Howard, Sir James 
Crofts, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State. 
Moved by these demonstrations, the Arch- 





bishop, without relenting, consented, at length, 


















































to a conference at Lambeth, where the Pur- 
itan clergy appeared, and discussed ‘‘ things 
needful to be reformed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.’ By the record of this discus- 
sion it appears that their only objections were 
to the treating the Apocrypha as of equal sanc- 
tity with the Canonical Scriptures; to bap- 
tism by laymen and women, and interroga- 
tories in the name of the child, and the use 
of the sign of the cross therein; to private 
communion ; to the apparel; and, finally, to 
the insufficient ministry, non-residence and 
pluralities of the clergy. The conference 
ended in the disappointment of the Puritan 
clergy, and of all who shared their opinions, 
including most of those of the laity who were 
distinguished for piety, intelligence and good 
Lady Ann Bacon, mother of the im- 
mortal Sir Francis, and a true Puritan, wrote, 
under date of February 26th, 1585, to her 


repute. 


kinsman, Burleigh, a letter in the nature of 
an appeal from this result of the conference, 
asking for a re-hearing before the Queen or 
the Council, in which she declares, ‘‘ J con- 
fess, as one that hath found mercy, that I 
have profited more in the inward - feeling 
knowledge of God's holy will (though but in 
a small measure) by such sincere and sound 
opening of the Scriptures by an ordinary 
preaching within these seven or eight years 
(during Grindal’s Puritan administration] than 
I did by hearing odd sermons at Paul's well- 
nigh twenty years together.” 


Thus stood Puritanism in 1585. The de- 
feated Puritan preachers were, generally, sup- 
planted by mere readers, or their benefices 
were left void, or, what is worse, since it 
barred all hope of stated preaching, were held 
as pluralities. 
ple were left to repine, and wonder that so 
many excellent men, whose eloquence and zeal, 


Meantime the soul-hungry peo- 
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in the days of Archbishop Grindal’s authori- 
ty, had sweetly comforted them with whole- 
some instructions and warmed them with high 
and holy emotions, should be deprived or si- 
lenced, when the need of their ministrations 
was more keenly felt than ever before, in the 
appetite which such spiritual nourishment, 
publicly and innocently offered, had created 
or greatly increased. 


Now, if we come down twenty years later 
still, to the famous or rather infamous recep- 
tion of the Puritans by King James, at the 
three days’ conference at Hampton Court, in 
1603, we shall find them uttering the same 
complaints and asking for the same long-de- 
sired changes; adding, however, a request that 
they might be allowed the ‘liberty of prophe- 
sying,”’ in the rural deaneries, as in Arch- 
bishop Grindal’s time, (that is, the liberty to 
hold occasional informal meetings among them- 
selves for the prayerful reading and discussion 
of Scripture,) and, also, protesting against 
the growing power of the Bishops, who, since 
Bancroft’s great sermon at Paul’s Cross, Jan. 
12, 1588,—preached by him as chaplain to 
the Archbishop, — had, generally, fallen in 
with the doctrine, then and there first author- 
itatively broached in the Reformed Church, of 
the divine right of the Bishops to rank as 
a distinct or third order of the clergy. This 
protest, it is true, was not so distinctly made 
by the Puritans as it would have been, had 
not the King’s violent interruptions of the 
speakers prevented; for, during a period of 
nearly forty years, the growing authority of 
the Bishops had been watched by them with 
alarm, and, for nearly half that time, the doc- 
trine of ‘‘divine right’’ had almost entirely 
superseded that fundamental doctrine of the 
Reformation, of the equality of presbyters and 
bishops: a doctrine which had fully obtained 
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in the reformed churches of the Continent and 
in Scotland, which had been expressly and 
solemnly sanctioned by Henry the Eighth, in 
the ‘King’s Book,” in 1543, and which 
even the Council of Trent had hesitated to 
oppugn. 

Thus we see that the Puritans were not on- 
ly true Churchmen, but that the reforms they 
sought and which brought them into conflicts 
with the hierarchy, were so entirely reasona- 
ble and necessary that most of them have 
been, practically, approved of by the Church 
in later times. 


The fathers of the New-England churches, 
then, were none the less Churchmen because 
they were Puritans; nor because, in discipli- 
nary matters, they diverged from the English 
practices more widely than did any of their 
brethren in England; for, notwithstanding 
their irregular practices, they were priests of 
the English Establishment, duly ordained, 
and, as such, had full power to ordain dea- 
cons and presbyters,—in other words, to con- 
tinue the ‘‘apostolical succession, ’’—without 
the aid of a bishop: such was the doctrine of 
the Church in their day, as it had been ex- 
pounded by Cranmer, Pilkington, Jewel, 
Grindal, Whitgift, Usher, and even by Ban- 
croft himself. No unworthiness by reason of 
their non-conformity or otherwise, could inval- 
idate the effect of their administration of the 
most sacred rites. This is settled by the twen- 
ty-seventh of the forty-two Articles of Relig- 
ion agreed upon under King Edward, in 1552; 
which is now the twenty-sixth of the thirty- 
nine Articles of 1562, and which was adopted 
by the American Episcopal Church in 1801. 
Moreover the thirty-fourth article declares, 
“It is not necessary that traditions and cere- 
monies be in all places one and utterly like; 











for at all times they have been divers, and 
may be changed according to the diversities 
of countries, times and men’s manners, so 
that nothing be ordained against God’s Word.”’ 
Nothing, therefore, can be argued against the 
legitimacy of the American churches from the 
simplicity of their rites. It is true that, by 
the Canons of 1603, the assertion, inculea- 
tion or practice of anything inconsistent with 
complete conformity subjected the offender to 
excommunication, tpso facto. But these can- 
ons were not regularly authorized and have 
been rejected by the British Courts as not 
binding on the laity. [Middleton v. Croft, in 
1737, is the leading case.] As for the cler- 
gy, although excommunication, under these 
canons, might have followed tpso facto, a 
declaratory sentence of guilt; yet such a sen- 
tence, founded upon a proper charge, after 
due citation and hearing, was a necessary pre- 
requisite, as all civilians agree; and no such 
action was ever attempted, or at least carried 
out, against the New-England preachers. On 
a full consideration, therefore, of all the cir- 
cumstances of their condition, a candid mind 
will find little cause of surprise at their claim, 
—which has been alluded to before in this ar- 
ticle— to all the rights and privileges of 
members of the English Church. 


The Puritans came hither, we repeat, not 
as Separatists, for only a few had the incli- 
nation, and none had the power to separate 
without the Church's consent. Will it be 
asked, Why, then, did they come? ‘Their 
answer must be ours: that they might con- 
tinue the work of reformation, and enjoy 
their reforms unmolested; that they might 
avoid all danger of relapsing into Romanism ; 
and, above all, that they might in this wil- 
derness, as in duty bound, promulgate and 
enforce the practice and knowledge of Chris- 



































tian truths as they understood them, and so 
found a Christian Commonwealth, which they 
firmly believed and predicted would spring 
from the germs of their planting. Deprived 
of the benefices which had fed their hungry 
children and their dependent poor, for no oth- 
er fault than a conscientious refusal to wear 
@ Square cap, or make the sign of the cross 
in baptism, and obliged, like their brethren 
fifty years before, to surrender the care of 
their tender spiritual flocks to “persons,”’ in 
the authoritative language of the Lords of 
the Council,—* notoriously unfit; most for 
lack of learning; many chargeable with great 
and enormous faults, as drunkeness, filthi- 
ness of life, gaming at cards, haunting of ale- 
houses, etc.,” against whom there were no 
proceedings because they strictly conformed 
to the ritual,—these poor and pious preach- 
+ ers were obliged to emigrate or starve; for 
by the inexorable canons of their church,— 
the same code which, to day, obliges the Bish- 
op of Rochester to reprove his subordinate, 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, for “associating with 
farmers,” they were forbidden to relinquish 
their high calling, or to use themselves in 
the avocations of laymen, under the penalty 
of excommunication; which to them meant 
the being cut off from God, His Church, and 
all hope of grace. 

let not Mr. Perry be ashamed. then, if, 
to establish his point, that to priests of the 
Church of England we are indebted for the 
introduction of “ English laws and learning, 
and the Faith and the Church of Christ,” he 
should be obliged to admit that those priests 
were Puritans,— a name which, in itself, 
means nothing disgraceful, and which, so 
far from being a badge of separation, will, we 
are convinced, some day in the future, prove 


(26) 
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the surest bond of a more hearty union be- 
tween the New-England churches and their 
Mother Church,— that bulwark of Protes- 
tant faith, dear to New-England hearts not 
only from intimate common traditions, but 
because, with all the crimes and errors of her 
prelacy, she, nevertheless, stayed the prog- 
ress of an ecclesiastical tyranny more debas- 
ing and blighting in its influence on the peo- 
ple than all the other despotisms of Chris- 
tendom. 


What Mr. Perry means by the crushing 
out “of the independence and existence of 
the Episcopal Province of Maine” by “the 
tyrannous hand of Massachusetts,” we can- 
not explain without impeaching his candor 
or discrediting the sources of his informa- 
tion. Massachusetts, if is true, took good 
care of the scattered colonists of Maine, 
when they were unable to protect themselves 
or even to control their internal affairs; but 
it is not true, in any sense, that she imposed 
upon them a government which they did not 
want and, even, ask for. Nor is there any 
sufficient reason to suppose that there was a 
continuous colony of Episcopalians at Saga- 
dahoe, or elsewhere in the Province of Maine, 
from the time of Popham’s settlement. In 
proof of these, our assertions, let us glance 
at the condition of the eastern settlements 
during the Colonial period. 


The territory east of the Kennebeck was 
not only not included within the ancient Pro- 
vince of Maine, but was the scene of so 
many rival settlements, revolutions and mil- 
itary conflicts, that it can hardly be consid- 
ered a settled country till after the decision of 
the Congress of Utrecht in 1713. The east- 
ern troubles began with the Stuart dynasty. 






























The accession of James was the signal for all 
sorts of depredations, by the Continental na- 
tions, on the territories of England acquired 
by the great navigators and adventurers of 


Elizabeth’s reign. France, represented by 
the Sieur De Monts, immediately laid claim 
to Northern Virginia as far west as Saco, and 
thence eastward, to the St. Lawrence. Pop- 
ham’s colony, as we have seen, did not secure 
a permament foothold; but a few years later, 
Sir Sainuel Argal, with a fleet from Virgin- 
ia, displaced the French settlers from a por- 
tion of this territory, only, however, that it 
might be re-surrendered to the French by 
King Charles, in 1635,— after it had, in the 
meantime, been conveyed to several of his 
subjects by different grants. Before this last 
date the New-Plymouth colonists had settle- 
ments upon the Kennebeck and the Penob- 
scot. The latter, Charles’s weak policy o- 
bliged them to abandon to the French; but 
not the former, which were not embraced in 
the French claim as it was then allowed. 
Previous to these New-Plymouth settlements 
there were, no doubt, a few settlers near the 
Piscataqua, which was discovered by Smith 
as early as 1614; but a good authority, the 
Abbé Raynal, estimates the whole popula- 
tion of both Virginias, at that period, at a- 
bout four hundred, which would allow, for 
New England, only a mere handful: perhaps 
a few dozens, altogether. During Charles’s 
reign the quarrels, led by D’Aulnay and De 
La Tour, between the French claimants, re- 
specting the government and proprietorship 
of the eastern territory, were a serious annoy- 
ance to the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
men, who, though often sufferers by reason of 
these difficulties, into which they were, at 
times, unavoidably drawn, prudently tried 
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to preserve, at least, the appearance of neutral- 
ity. But, in 1654, the successes of Crom- 
well, having more than restored to the gov- 
ernment of England the glories it boasted 
under Elizabeth, encouraged the United Col- 
onies to assert by the sword the ancient ti- 
tle of England to the eastern country. Ac- 
cordingly in that year, General Sedgwick re- 
took Acadia or Nova Scotia, in the name of 
the Lord Protector. This feat New England 
would have accomplished in 1635, could she 
have trusted the perfidious monarch then on 
the throne of England; but her proposals, 
made, at that time, through Kdward Wins- 
low, instead of being gladly accepted by 
Charles, only resulted in the imprisonment 
of her agent, by the direction of Archbishop 
Laud, who had ascertained that he was a 
Puritan. Upon the restoration of the Stu- 
arts, England again lost this territory; but, 
after the accession of William and Mary, it 
was regained, in 1690, by the prowess of 
New-England arms, and was finally confirmed 
as English property in 1713,— though dis- 
turbed by many difficulties, particularly by 
troubles with the French Neutrals, till the 
latter were driven into exile to make way for 
the disbanded troops, which England sent o- 
ver, as settlers, during ten or twelve years 
after 1748. 

These, or similar violent distractions 
would have extended to the more western 
settlements of Maine and New Hampshire, 
to their utter ruin, but for one thing,— and 
that was, the protecting care of Massachu- 
setts. This powerful neighboring colony,— 
powerful only because of the enterprise, in- 
telligence and courage of its people,— by a 
doubtful, though not unfounded interpreta- 
tion of the language of its charter, gradually 



















































changed its northern boundary so that this 
line should coincide with the results of per- 
ambulations and actual surveys, made by its 
authority, until the line, extended, took in, 
at its eastern limit on the main land, “a 
part of Pemaquid and most of St. George’s 
Island.” This was the boundary as estab- 
lished by George Munjoy, in 1672. Mean- 
while, all the settlers north of the Merrimac 
had, from time to time, petitioned, by dis- 
tricts, to be received into the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts. These petitions which, it is 
worthy of notice, were always pressed most 
strenuously after each new survey, were al- 
ways attentively considered and, with due 
caution, approved of by the General Court; 
and commissioners were thereupon, sent into 
the petitioning settlements to establish a lo- 
cal government, the officers of which were, 
invariably, selected from the lists of actual 
settlers; common-law courts were estab- 
lished; the right of representation secured, 
and the number of representatives fixed; and 
all the inhabitants were offered the entire 
privileges of freemen,— an offer which was 
seldom or never rejected, even by those who, 
for any reason, had not joined in petitioning 
the Legislature. 


In this manner the inhabitants of Piscata- 
qua, who petitioned as early as 1639, were 
admitted in 1641,— Massachusetts, gener- 
ously, purchasing the patents of Portsmouth 
and Dover to facilitate the union; and, 
the next year all freemen of these river set- 
tlements were, with great liberality, declared 
freemen of the Colony, although they were 
not all church-members: as freemen they 
were empowered to manage their own town 
affairs, and allowed representation in the Gen- 
eral Court. Two years later, these towns, 
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including Exeter, which had petitioned in 
the meantime, were incorporated as the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, with a court and other provis- 
ions for the special convenience of the inhab- 
itants. 


The same difficulties which had driven the 
people living south and west of the Piscata- 
qua to ask for admission to Massachusetts, 
perplexed the inhabitants of the more easter- 
ly settlements in a still greater degree. 
Their chief trouble was the want of an es- 
tablished government. Piscataqua having 
been granted to Mason and Gorges, in 1622, 
asa part of the province of Laconia, and fall- 
ing to the former by subsequent division, 
was governed, or rather superintended for a 
few years after 1630, by Walter Neale, the 
agent of both patentees. He soon returned to 
England, leaving the people to govern them- 
selves by a voluntary “combination.” On 
the west of the Saco, as early as 1630, Vines 
and Oldham had obtained, from the Plymouth 
Company, a grant of territory four miles 
wide and extending eight miles into the 
country; and, at the same time, on the east 
of that river, Lewis and Bonighton had se- 
cured a grant of equal extent. Neither of 
these grants expressly conferred the right of 
government. Later, it seems, John Dye and 
others, received from the same source, a 
grant of land extending from Cape Porpoise 
to Casco Bay,— including, of course, the two 
previous grants on the Saco; and, to these 
patentees, full powers of government were 
delegated, to be exercised throughout their 
territory, which was known as “ Lygonia” 
or the “Plough Patent.” ; 


All these patentees, or their representatives 
soon began to claim jurisdiction over all per- 
sons and property within their respective boun- 
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daries, and so were brought into conflicts | 
which could never be reconciled by appealing | 
to their unintelligible or inconsistent grants 
and charters. 


This was the state of political affairs at the | 
eastward, when, in 1639, Gorges procured of | 
King Charles the extraordinary charter of the | 
‘** Province of Maine,””—which did not pass” 
the seals till after a revocation of all previous | 
charters, and was intended to act as a quietus | 
on all conflicting claims. But it had no such | 
effect, for, Alexander Rigby, a Puritan gen- 
tleman, and a member of that famous High 
Court of Justice which condemned King 
Charles to the block, purchased the charter 
and province of Lygonia, and revived or es- 
tablished the government there, directly clash- 
ing with the jurisdiction which Gorges now 
claimed under his new und explicit charter. 
Rigby appointed George Cleeves, of Spur- 
wink, governor of Lygonia; and sundry con- 
veyances were made to settlers in the territory, 
among whom was Robert Trelawney, who, 
after his decease, was succeeded by his agent 
and administrator John Winter, whose daugh- 
ter became the wife of Rev. Robert Jordan 
of Spurwink, and, surviving her father, 
brought her husband into the possession and 
management of Trelawney’s large estate. The 
right of independent jurisdiction appears to 
have been claimed by Trelawney’s representa- 
tives. 


Thus the government continued in utter 
confusion save where the people, by “‘ combin- 
ing,” made weak attempts to exercise domin- 
ion, till on the 4th of July, 1653, the inhab- 
itants of Kittery, York and Wells, upon their 
persistent application, were admitted to the 
jurisdiction of the Bay-Colony, by commission- 





ers sent to Wells for that purpose. The peo- 


ple, and with them their governor, Godfrey, 
voluntarily signed articles of submission, un- 
der which they were guarantied equal munici- 
pal privileges with the people of Massachu- 
setts, the enjoyment of all acquired individual 
rights and possessions, the freedom of the Col- 
ony, the full elective franchise, and, finally, 
entire exemption from the general Colonial 
rates and charges. 


The next day Saco and Cape Porpoise 


were admitted on the same terms. 


Still further to the eastward the people had 
long been desirous of coming under Massa- 
chusetts’ rule, but Cleeves, the acting gover- 
nor, who was a Puritan, and, therefore, one 
whom Massachusetts was loth to displease, 
endeavored to maintain the independence of 
his province, and so earnestly remonstrated 
against the exercise of dominion by the Colo- 
nial authorities, that, as late as 1657, they 
resolved, without renouncing their legal claims, 
to ‘‘ surcease any further prosecution ”’ there- 
of, at the same time protesting their innocence 
if any mischief or inconvenience should arise 
there by reason of internal difficulties and for 
want of a settled government. But Cleeves 
soon yeilded, and the next year, upon the 
earnest petition of the inhabitants, the Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners, at the house of 
Rev. Robert Jordan, formally received Fal- 
mouth and Scarborough, and their included 
settlements, into the Colonial jurisdiction. 
Cleeves, Jordan, Jocelyn, Bonighton, Edg- 
comb and others, to the number of twenty- 
eight, voluntarily subscribed the articles of 
submission, which were the same as those 
signed by their neighbors, with the exception 
of a superfluous assurance that, ‘the civ- 
tl privileges now granted them we do not 
intend shall be forfeited upon differences 
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in matters of religion.’’ This was the most 
unequivocal guaranty of toleration on the 
part of the Colonial government. 

Finally, in 1674, similar proceedings were 
had with the people settled about the Kenne- 
beck, in answer to their petitions of two years 
before, and the county of Devon was erected, 
in the manner minutely described by the his- 
torian of ‘“‘ Ancient Pemaquid.”’ 


Wherein, we now ask, does this record ex- 
hibit any ‘‘tyrannous”’ conduct on the part of 
Massachusetts towards the ‘‘ Episcopal Prov- 
ince of Maine?” 

But was Maine an Episcopal province? 
We are aware that the affirmative of this ques- 
tion has been generally maintained; but this 
Opinion appears to us to have sprung from a 
consideration of the political and ecclesiasti- 
eal views of the leading adventurers, rather 
than from any undeniable evidence respecting 
the religious notions entertained by most of 
the actual settlers; and, as the constant ten- 
dency of opinions once established is to grow 
stubborn and fantastical, through blind repe- 
tition, this conclusion, at first properly drawn, 
is now with great positiveness and in various 
ways improperly predicated of people to whom 
it did not apply. By a similar error, the set- 
tlers of Virginia are commonly regarded as a 
colony of church-loving Cavaliers, chiefly be- 
cause a Mandeville, a Paget, a Delaware, or 
a Berkeley, and some inferior gentry, owned 
shares in the company or were sent across the 
Atlantic to see that the atheistic cut-throats 
and thieves who stocked that colony, were 
whipped into such a degree of subjection as 
was necessary to save them from the fatal ef- 
fects of their native indolence and ferocity. 


If Episeopacy had any considerable foot- 
hold in Maine, and if the “‘crushing-out”’ by 


Massachusetts began with her assumption of 
jurisdiction, we ought to discover some evi- 
dence of thes¢ facts in the reports of the Com- 
missioners. Now, what testimony do those 
reports give upon this subject? Let us see. 


When the Commissioners assembled at 
Wells, they found three persons, who pro- 
fessed to bear an obnoxious ‘‘church rela- 
tion.”” Two of these were dismissed at their 
own request. What this church was, is not 
precisely known, but as William Wardell and 
Mr. Permott or Portmont are mentioned as 
members, and as both of them had been mem- 
bers of the Boston Church and had followed 
the fortunes of Wheelwright for a time,— 
Wardell being among those Antinomians who 
were ordered to be disarmed,— it is quite prob- 
able that they were Wheelwright’s immediate 
disciples. Mr. Wardell was arrested for con- 
tempt of court, but, showing penitence, he was 
released, and allowed the privilege of subscrib- 
ing the articles of submission. John Baker, 
also, who, it appears, was guilty of disturb- 
ing the regular worship by publicly ‘‘ prophe- 
sying,”’ voluntarily agreed to desist therefrom, 
and was bound over to keep the peace. He, 
perhaps, was the third party to the ‘‘ church 


relation.” 

This was all that was done at Wells con- 
cerning ecclesiastical affairs, and exhibits no 
evidence of crushing out Episcopacy. 


At Saco, the Commisioners allowed Robert 
Booth to exercise his gifts as a preacher, and 
silenced George Barlow. Barlow was a Pur- 
itan, who afterwards removed to Plymouth, 
abandoned the ministry, and became, it is 
said, a lawyer, and then a marshal or sheriff, 
at Sandwich: in this last capacity, his memo- 
ry is execrated by the Quakers, as the pages 








of Bishope and Besse bear witness. 
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This completes the record of the action of 
the Massachusetts Commissioners in matters 
ecclesiastical. If anything, therefore, was 
done in Maine against Episcopacy, it must 
have been done by the inhabitants themselves 
in their local courts. But we see no necessi- 
ty of supposing that any such persecution 
took place. It is quite probable that all the 
eastern preachers were Puritans of more or 
less radical views. Next to Gibson, if not 
before him, Jordan was most nearly a High- 
Churchman; but the only ecclesiastical of- 
fence for which he incurred censure from 
Massachusetts,— the baptism of the three 
Wallis children at a private house on the 
Lord’s day,—was an offence, both against 
Puritan practices and the Liturgy; it being 
in positive disregard of the rubric concerning 
baptism. So far froth being persecuted, Jor- 
dan was honored with the office of a magis- 
trate, with power to perform all the functions 
of that office, including the solemnization of 
marriage asa civil contract, and other prac- 
tices equally irregular; and he accepted the 
trust and acted therein without a hint of ob- 
jection. We take this opportunity to suggest, 
notwithstanding Mr. Thornton’s kind allusion 
to him, that Jordan’s character is not entirely 
clear from a suspicion of avarice, litigiousness 
and worldliness. 


Richard Gibson of Richmond’s Isle, the 
scholar, was, we believe, a Puritan,— although 
he was charged with being ‘‘ wholly addicted 
to the hierarchy of England.” He was a 
moderate or conservative Puritan, not enough 
‘*addicted ’’ to Episcopal forms to prevent his 
being ejected, we believe, from the parsonage 
of Cherry-Orton, near Peterborough, in Hun- 
tingdonshire,— under the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662,— as a non-conformist. 


So, also, with Thomas Larkham of Dover, 
his friend and correspondent, who ‘‘intro- 
duced the Episcopal service at funerals,’’ who 
was sv free in the administration of baptism, 
and whose rencontre with his more radical 
brother, Hanserd Knollys, is one of the most 
graphically preserved incidents in our earliest 
history. Larkham was not a High-Church- 
man, but a Puritan refugee, who had been 
hunted and harried through the Star-Cham- 
ber, High-Commission, the Consistory of Ex- 
on and, as Calamy says, ‘‘ almost all the courts 
of England.’’ Though thus a staunch Puri- 
tan and confessor, he did not follow the ex- 
tremes pursued by Knollys and Wheelwright ; 
and when the Massachusetts clergy were called 
upon to advise in the settlement of the Dover 
quarrel, instead of opposing, they actually in- 
terceded for him. Larkham returned to Eng- 
land and was presented by the Earl of Bed- 
ford, to the vicarage of Tavistock in Devon- 
shire, whence, in 1662, he was ejected for 
non-conformity. 

Such, also, was the case with others of the 
eastern preachers, who incurred opposition or 
censure from Massachusetts. 


George Burdett, of Dover, who correspond- 
ed with the Archbishops, and acted as their 
spy, was, professedly, a Puritan, and former- 
ly of Salem, Mass., where, for a time, he en- 
joyed great distinction’as a radical preacher ; 
but his radicalism, or something worse, obliged 
him to leave for the eastward: there he was 
afterwards convicted, in court, before Gorges 
himself, of several adulteries and misdemean- 
ors. 

We think it is evident that the patentees 
were more desirous of getting actual settlers 
upon their territory, than in supporting any 
sect, church, or form of worship. Thomas 
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Gorges, we know, often acted upon the advice 
of Massachusetts, which he repeatedly solici- 
ted; and Vines gladly listened to the non- 
conforming preachers of Massachusetts, and 
repeated their sermons to his children. So 
exempt from ecclesiastical tyranny was the 
whole eastern country, that it became a sanc- 
tuary for Anabaptists, Antinomians, Quakers 
and all the other restless sectaries and reform- 
ers of New England. Thither Samuel Gor- 
ton found his way to liberty, after being fined 
and imprisoned in Massachusetts, and whipped 
out of Plymouth, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations; and when, in 1665, a- 
gainst the popular wish, efforts were made to 
weaken the eastern settlers’ allegiance to 
Massachusetts, this busy zealot stands fore- 
most in representing to England the tyranny 
of the Colonial government, in prejudicing 
the people against it, and in warning them of 
the danger of risking their land-titles on its 
assurances; yet Gorton, who has much to say 
about the Church, and the religion which he 
had ‘‘learned in the public assemblies of our 
own native country”’ was no more a Church- 
men than was Fox, Muggleton or Mother Ann 
Lee. 


We presume it to be an indisputable fact 
that the settled clergy of Muine, of all shades of 
opinions, during the Colonial period were very 
few, and were rarely men of high character ; 
and we hold it to be equally clear that the de- 
sire for preachers more like those of Massa- 
chusetts, was felt and expressed by her best 
people and, if not by all the adventurers at 
home, at least by those of them whose inter- 
est in her welfare was most plainly and dura- 
bly shown,— whatever may have been the wish 
and purpose of an unscrupulous prince and 
his agents. This want, Massachusetts plain- 
ly saw, and would willingly have supplied ; 





and when, as late as 1670, Falmouth asked 
advice as to the best method of increasing the 
number of her freemen, Massachusetts recom- 
mended her to secure the services of ‘‘an able, 
pious and orthodox minister ;’’ but as they 
had granted to Maine the amplest self-govern- 
ment, the Colonial authorities would not so 
far violate this pledge as to force upon her 
measures, which, though beneficial in the end, 
would increase the burden of taxation, even 
though they might be certain that without 
their legislative action she would continue her 
injurious neglect. 


If it is charged that Massachusetts influenced 
public opinion in Maine against the claims of 
the Duke of York, or even against the Hier- 
archy and High-Church practices, we shall 
not join issue with the accuser, provided he 
admits that this was done by persuasion and 
the force of example, and not by coercion ; 
for, whether such influence was exercised or 
not, we hold these means to be legitimate. 
Massachusetts has done much, and, thank 
God! is yet doing more by these peaceable 
and potent agencies to show toour country- 
men and the world, the means of escape from 
the thraldom of superstition and tyranny. 


When, in 1671, Josselyn, writing of the 
people of the Duke’s province who, to his cha- 
grin, had petitioned ‘‘ Massachusetts to take 
them into their government,” sneeringly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘birds of a feather will rally to- 
gether,”’ his disgust had been excited not by 
any coercive measures on the part of Massachu- 
setts, nor, as he would have us believe, by a 
view of the congenial depravity of the new 
friends, but by the perverse predilection of 
the Duke’s subjects, —a fact which he could 
not but perceive but was too craven in his loy- 
alty to appreciate or, at least, to publicly ap- 
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prove. Let us pray that in these days of) ABSTRACTS FROM WILLS, INVEN- 


eatholicism and of superior wisdom there be 


no good patriots who, looking back to that) 
early time, shall so far forget the story of our | 
country’s progress up to her present fruition | 


of liberty and tolerance, as to regret the union 


of Maine and Massachusetts and to join in the | 


sneers, censures or lamentations of such 
quaint, narrow and simple souls as the author 
of the ‘‘ Voyages”’ and the ‘ Rarities”’ 


We have dovoted thus much space toa 
review of these pamphlets and to a discussion 


of the topics to which they relate because the | 


authors of these papers, from the study they 
have made and the prominent part they have 
respectively taken in this movement, may be 
considered the champions of opposing par- 
ties on the question of the historical signifi- 
eance of Popham’s attempt at colonization. 
Though standing on the spot where the Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts-Bay first organized the 
government of this Commonwealth, and bound 
to defend their memory from imputations 
which we know to be unjust, we sincerely 
profess, in closing, that in all the objections 
we have started, and in all we have written, 
our object has been not to offer one word in 
disparagement of any attempt to rescue from 
oblivion and to celebrate the humblest event 
in our sacred annals, but rather to warn those 
of our friends who appear to rejoice in the 
belief that Plymouth and Massachusetts were 
anticipated at Sagadahoc, and that the Puri- 
tan was behind the High-Churchman in the 
founding of this New England, not to attach 
undue importance to the events they celebrate ; 
and not to be deterred from discarding any 
erroneous opinions they may hold, by adher- 
ing to traditionary prejudices equally inju- 
rious and unfounded. [a. c. @.] 
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Wm. Traske 9 mo 1691. 


| 


| Will of William Traske of Salem, dated 
‘5th September 1690. mentions five daugh- 
‘ters Hannah Brooks, Sarah, Susanna, Eliz- 

abeth and Mary Traske. his sons William 
| and John Traske under age; appoints his wife 


and son William to be ex’ors. (An increase 
| to the family expected for which he provides. ) 
appoints brother John Traske, bro. Thomas 
Putnam, and Edward Flint to be overseers. 
witnesses Bartho. Gedney, S. Rondel 3d and 
Samuel Gaskil. probate June 30, 1691. 

Inventory of above estate taken 26th 
March, 1691, by Manaseth Marston and Ed- 
ward Flint, amounting to £413 2s; returned 
by Hannah the relict and ex’tx, 30th June, 
1691. 

Chas. Redford 9 mo 1691. 

Will of Charles Redford of Salem dated 

April 1691, mentions the five children of 
John Turner his son-in-law, 4-5 of all his 
property ; brother William Redford ; sisters 
Mary and Sarah Redford ; appoints his friend 
Samuel Gardner and John Turner ex’ors, 
and his friends Colo. Bartholomew and John 
Hathorne Esq. overseers. witnesses John 
Price, Wm. Hint, Thos. Gardner, Philip 
English and Benj. Gerrish. probate, Oct. 
20th 1691. 

John Searl, 9 mo 1691. 

Inventory of estate of John Sear] of Salem, 
taken by Christopher Babbage and Jeremiah 
Neal, amounting to £83 15s, returned by 
Mary, the widow, relict of deceased. 

(To be continued.) 








